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A  CRITICAL  APPRECIATION 

OF    THE 

MEGHASANDESA. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Presidency 
College  Sanskrit  Association,  after  congratu- 
lating the  essayist  upon  his  having  dealt  with 
many  of  the  vital  points  bearing  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Meghasandesa  and  thus  eulogis- 
ing the  power  of  poetic  appreciation  so  well 
displayed  by  him,  and  after  congratulating  also 
the  several  speakers  upon  the  critical  aptitude 
which  they  exhibited  in  their  remarks,  the 
Chairman,  Professor  M.  Rangacharya,  spoke  as 
follows  on  the  subject  of  the  essay,  namely,  the 
merit  of  the  Meghasa7ideka  as  a  poem  : — 
Gentlemen, 

?  To  start  with,  let  me  give  you  in  one 
sentence  my  own  idea  regarding  the  literary 
merit  of  the  Meghasandesa.  I  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  products  of  the  poetic 
art  known  to  human  culture  and  civilization. 
When  I  say  this,  it  is  certain  to  appear  to  those 
people,  who  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  me 


in  thinking  so  highly  of  that  poem,  that  I  am 
indulging  in  unjustifiable  exaggeration.  I  know 
that  there  are  people,  who,  without  the  ability 
to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  poet, 
without  understanding  what  we  in  Sanskrit 
speak  of  as  ^r^^t,  try  to  judge  the  production 
of  the  poet ;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  critic  is 
not  in  sympathetic  attunement  with  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  the  criticism  cannot  be  just  or  accu- 
rate, as  it  cannot  be  characterised,  owing  to 
his  very  want  of  sympath}^,  by  unerring  insight 
or  by  comprehensive  grasp.  That  must  be  to  you 
quite  clear  ;  and  the  judgment  of  such  a  critic  is 
therefore  bound  to  prove  unworthy  of  accept- 
ance, when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
may  be  called  the  science  of  literary  criticism. 
To  be  able  to  judge  any  poem  aright,  we  have 
to  make  out  first  of  all  its  motive,  and  then  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  poet  to  give  that  motive  its 
most  appropriate  expression.  To  know  this  is 
to  know  the  ^%f ^^  or  the  heart  of  the  poet. 
This  need  to  know  the  heart  of  the  poet  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  called  upon  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  poet  to  the  extent  of  becom- 
ing blind  to  his  faults  ;  for  then  there  would  be 
no  judging  other  than  as  one  might  judge  one's 


self.  We  are  all  apt,  howsoever  wise  or  howso- 
ever learned  or  howsoever  thoughtful  we  may 
be  reputed  to  be,  to  judge  ourselves  rather 
leniently,  that  is,  to  consider  our  faults  to  be 
excusable  and  not  very  objectionable,  and  our 
merits  to  be  generally  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  Even  poets,  1  think,  are  apt  to  judge 
themselves  in  that  lenient  manner  in  many 
respects. 

To  make  myself  distinctly  understood  in 
respect  of  this  need  to  know  the  heart  of 
the  poet,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  with 
the  aid  of  the  pictorial  art.  In  that  art,  as  in- 
deed in  every  other  fine  art,  there  is  what  they 
speak  of  as  *'  realism,"  and  there  is  also  what  they 
speak  of  as  "  idealism".  Realism  in  art  is,  as  I 
daresay  you  know,  based  upon  the  belief  that  all. 
art  has  to  be  an  endeavour  to  produce  an  accurate 
image  or  record  of  nature,  while  idealism  in  art 
aims  at  depicting  beauty  in  what  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  ideal  as  opposed  to  actual  condi- 
tions. Harmony  with  human  experience  thus 
forms  the  basis  of  realistic  art,,  even  as 
constructive  imagination  happens  to  be  the  life- 
principle  of  ideahstic  art.  True  art  is,  as  I 
conceive,  an  appropriate  combination  of  both 


realism  and  idealism  so  understood.  There  can 
be  no  realistic  art  which  is  altogether  lacking 
in  idealism,  nor  again  can  there  be  any  idealistic 
art  which  is  altogether  lacking  in  realism.  Such 
idealistic  art  as  happens  to  be  altogether  lacking 
in  realism  is  certain  to  be  something  which  is 
unreahsable  by  the  human  mind,  as  indeed 
there  can  be  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
human  experience.  Consequently,  such  art  can- 
not have  anything  like  a  firm  mental  or  moral 
basis  on  which  it  may  rest.  Similarly,  pure  realism 
without  the  admixture  of  idealism  will  make  the 
pictorial  art  degenerate  into  mere  portrait-paint- 
ing, and  may  even  turn  it  into  something  akin 
to  photography.  Therefore,  realism  without 
the  touch  of  idealism  cannot  make  art  alive  arti- 
stically, nor  can  idealism  in  art  embody  positively 
telling  or  lasting  beauty  without  the  aid  of  the 
elements  of  realism.  When,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  certain  kinds  of  poetry  as  being  realistic,  what 
we  intend  to  convey  thereby  is  that  the  ele- 
ments of  realism  are  more  dominant  in  it  than 
those  of  idealism.  When,  in  the  same  manner, 
we  speak  of  certain  other  kinds  of  poetry  as  being 
idealistic  we  mean  that  in  it  the  elements  of  idea- 
lism are  more  dominant  than  those  of  realism. 


If  you  bear  this  in  mind,  it  will  at  once  become 
clear  to  you  that  by  the  kavi-hridaya  of  Kali- 
dasa  in  relation  to  his  Meghasandeka  we  have 
to  understand  the  nature  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  artistic  idealism  which  he  has  put  into  the 
poetry  in  that  poem.  If  we  do  not  make  this  out 
well,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  that  poetry 
aright ;  and  in  any  critical  examination  of  the 
Meghasa?idesa,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
take  a  peep  into  the  heart  of  the  poet  who  creat» 
ed  it,  because  in  this  poem  there  is  a  deliberate 
display  of  a  charming  idealism  which  is  almost 
entirely  responsible  for  its  unique  beauty  of 
conception  as  well  as  execution. 

The  plot  of  the  poem  is  quite  simple.  A 
Yaksha,  in  authority  under  Kubera,  the  Lord 
of  Wealth  and  King  oi.  Alaka,  misconducts 
himself  through  pride  of  power,  and  is  banished 
by  his  royal  master  and  sent  down  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  plains  below  to  spend  the  ap- 
pointed year  of  exile  there.  He  takes  his  abode 
during  the  exile  in  the  hermitages  close  to 
mount  Ramagiri  in  Central  India,  and  naturally 
finds  it  hard  to  bear  calmly  the  keen  heart-pang 
caused  by  his  separation  from  his  beloved  spouse 
in  Alaka.  On  the  nearing  of  the  rainy  season,  he 


sees  a  cloud  hanging  upon  the  slopes  of  Rama- 
giri ;  and  probably  knowing  that  its  journey 
is  northwards,  he  addresses  it  in  meltingly 
plaintive  language  and  requests  it  to  be  kind 
enough  to  convey  a  message  of  love  and  hope 
from  him  to  his  beloved  away  in  Alaka.  To 
enable  the  friendly  cloud -messenger  to  go  easily 
to  Alaka,  the  route  from  Ramagiri  to  this 
capital  of  Kubera  is  described  in  detail,  then  the 
beauty  of  Alaka  is  pourtrayed  in  highly  pleasing 
poetic  language,  the  topography  and  artistic 
lovehness  of  his  own  mansion  therein  are  there- 
after clearly  pointed  out,  the  fancied  condition  of 
his  spouse  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  cloud- 
messenger  in  Alaka  is  then  painted  with  all  the 
lively  glow  of  a  powerfully  creative  imagination, 
and  then  the  heart-enthralling  message  itself  is 
dictated,  the  poem  being  made  to  end  at  last  with 
an  appropriate  benediction  pronounced  in  sin- 
cere thankfulness  upon  the  magnanimous  cloud- 
messenger  for  his  ready  and  willing  service  in 
consohng  the  afflictions  of  troubled  love. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  here  that  I  am  in  fact 
among  those  who  believe  in  the  probability  of 
Rama's  message  to  Sita  in  Laiika,  sent  through 
Hanumat,   having   suggested   to   Kalidasa  the 


creation  of  his  lovely  Meghasandesa\  and  a 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  Rama  at  the 
time  as  described  b}^  Valmlki  in  his  famous 
Rarndyana,  with  the  condition  of  our  Yaksha 
as  he  sends  to  his  beloved  in  Alaka  his  en- 
couraging message  of  love  through  the  friendly 
cloud,  is  very  well  calculated  to  show  to  us 
some  of  those  touches  of  idealism  which  have 
made  the  Meghasandesa  so  choicely  artistic. 
To  those  who  carefully  try  to  understand  the 
situation,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make 
out  that  Rama  v/as  at  the  time  subject  to  a 
great  complexity  of  emotions.  The  perfection  of 
the  love  between  Rama  and  Slta  is  shown  in  the 
Rdmdyana  to  have  reached  the  highest  Indian 
ideal  of  excellence,  even  before  it  could  be  tested 
by  the  trials  and  hardships  of  their  exile  into 
the  forest  ;  and  the  highly  happy  language  of 
Valmlki  in  describing  that  perfection  gives  us 
a  really  beautiful  picture  of  the  supreme  felicity 
of  their  life  of  mutual  love  and  confidence. 
Here  is  the  well-known  description  as  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Bdlakdnda  of  the  Rdmdyana  : — 


It  is  this  love  which  made  Sita  so  strongly  and 
so  warmly  insist  upon  going  into  exile  with  her 
husband  Rama  ;  it  is  this  love  which  made  her 
think  lightly  of  that  splendid  royalty  and  all  its 
attractive  accompaniments  which  they  had  to 
give  up  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  banished 
into  the  forest  for  fourteen  long  years  ;  and  again 
it  is  this  same  love  which  induced  her  to  court  so 
willingly  the  fearful  dangers  and  unimaginable 
trials,  naturally  associated  in  those  days  with  life 
in  the  forest,  under  the  unshakable  conviction 
that,  whether  in  weal  or  in  woe,  the  place  of  the 
dutiful  and  loving  wife  is  always  by  the  side  of 
her  husband.  And  who  among  us  does  not  know 
that  this  love  of  theirs  became  day  by  day 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  very  trials  and 
troubles  of  their  unaccustomed  forest-life,  and 
that  in  the  delightful  calm  and  glowing  sun- 
shine of  that  love  their  happiness  in  their 
exile  was  unbounded  and  indescribably  blissful  ? 
Then  suddenly  came  the  catastrophe  :  Sita 
was  stolen  away,  and  poor  Rama  could  know 
nothing  of  her  whereabouts  and  felt  immensely 


troubled  and  puzzled  a?  to  what  had  be- 
come of  her.  Please  think  of  his  agony  in 
this  condition  ;  and  you  will  see  at  once  what 
a  complexity  of  emotions  there  is  in  it.  The 
great  grief  due  to  the  thou,s:hts  of  the  perils  to 
which  his  beloved  Slta  in  her  absolutely  helpless 
condition  would  be  surely  subjected — that  was  of 
course  the  predominant  feeling  in  his  mind.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  his  mind  was  in  any  manner 
free  from  the  typical  Kshattriya's  sense  of 
wounded  honour  and  pride.  That  he  must  have 
been  at  the  time  very  powerfully  impelled  to  find 
out  the  wrong-doer  and  to  take  revenge  upon  him 
is  also  quite  natural.  Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be 
plain  to  you  all  that  he  must  have  been  in  that 
crisis  as  agitated  about  Sita's  honour  as  about 
her  safety  and  welfare.  Grief,  pity,  indignation, 
anger,  martial  revengefulness,  and  withal  a  sense 
of  hopeless  forlornness  were  all  there  working 
vigorously  in  his  mind. 

Further  you  may  notice  that,  like  all  loving 
husbands  in  his  situation,  he  was  also  actuated 
by  the  very  natural  desire  for  re-union  wnth  his 
beloved  Slta,  who  was  to  him  such  an  ideal  wife 
and  companion  in  life.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  analyse  well  the  perplexing  complexity 
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of  his  emotions.  But  the  case  of  the  Yaksha  in 
the  Meghasandcm  is  very  different.  It  is  point- 
ed out  by  many  critics  of  the  poetic  art  that 
the  natural  gift  of  the  poet  and  his  skill  as  an 
artist  are  often  brought  out  exceedingly  well  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  chooses  his  theme. 
Kindly  observe  that  in  this  poem,  the  Megha- 
sandesa,  the  Yaksha's  mind  is  most  skilfully 
isolated  from  all  other  emotions  than  love, 
in  as  much  as  the  one  all-absoring  emotion  in 
his  mind  is  shown  to  be  his  pathetic  longing 
for  re-union  with  his  beloved  in  Alaka.  In  fact  it 
is  the  intense  pathos  of  the  anguish  of  the  lover, 
on  his  having  been  inevitably  separated  from  his 
beloved,  which  is  painted  in  elegant  and  highly 
melodious  language  in  this  strikingly  beautiful 
poem.  The  Yaksha  exhibits  no  resentment  at 
all  against  his  lord  and  master  Kubera,  for  his 
having  banished  him  from  Alaka  for  one  whole 
year  ;  nor  does  he  indulge  in  any  sort  of  self- 
censure  for  having  brought  upon  himself  the  dire 
displeasure  of  his  master.  The  poem  is  made 
to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Yaksha 
has  somehow  come  to  believe  in  the  inevita- 
bility of  his  painful  separation  from  his  beloved 
spouse,  and  that  he  is  therefore  prepared  to  live 


II 

out  uncomplainingly  the  whole  period  of  his 
banishment,  in  spite  of  the  great  keenness  of  his 
anguish  owing  to  his  having  to  be  away  from 
his  beloved.  This  skilfully  accomplished  isola- 
tion of  the  emotion  of  temporarily  troubled  and 
disunited  love,  and  the  artistic  way  in  which  it 
is  made  to  work  out  its  own  course  quite  logically 
to  its  natural  culmination,  altogether  unaffected 
by  strange  and  extraneous  circustances, — in  both 
these  we  see  the  workmanship  of  the  master- 
hand  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  for 
idealism  in  poetry,  which  Kalidasa  must  have 
had,  becomes  thereby  dititincLiy  revealed  to  us 
in  this  poem 

Regarding  the  plastic  art  of  the  statuary  and 
the  nature  of  what  constitutes  the  ideal  in  his  art^ 
it  has  been  said  that  the  **  ideal  is  to  be  attained 
by  selecting  and  assembling  in  one  whole  the 
beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen 
in  different  individuals,  excluding  everything 
defective  or  unseemly,  so  as  to  form  a  type  or 
model  of  the  spcies,"  and  that,  accordingly,  'Hhe 
Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and 
proportion  of  the  human  frame".  I  mention  this 
to  you  now  to  enable  you  to  see  how  the  chief 
merit  of  the  idealistic  artist  is  to  be  found  in  his 
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power  of  selection  and  synthesis.  He  has  to 
select  the  elements  of  beauty  from  nature,  and 
has  to  synthesise  them  so  as  to  give  them  a  stri- 
kingly natural  and  ideally  expressive  embodi- 
ment. Therefore  another  touch  of  the  hand  of 
the  master-artist  that  you  may  see  in  this  poem 
is  in  the  poet  having  made  the  hero — I  would 
rather  call  him  the  sufferer  in  the  poem — a  Yak- 
sha.  This  Yaksha  does  not  resemble  any  ordinary 
human  being  ;  he  represents  in  Sanskrit  poetry 
an  ideal  of  life  which  is  in  many  ways  other  than 
purely  human.  Rama,  for  instance,  was  a  truly 
human  prince,  who  felt  very  humanly  and  acted 
very  humanly  in  the  situation  which  we  have 
been  considering.  That  Rama  indeed  felt  then 
very  humanly  and  also  acted  very  humanly 
comes  out  most  clearly  from  the  Rdmayana 
of  Valmiki,  although  it  is  that  same  Rdmayana 
which  has  made  our  people  look  upon  Rama  as 
a  divine  incarnation.  The  way,  in  which  he  at 
once  agreed  to  the  terms  of  alHance  proposed  to 
him  by  Sugrlva,  and  through  his  alliance  endea- 
voured to  find  out  and  regain  his  Sita,  shows  to  us 
how  Rama,  like  most  of  us,  was,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  great  agony  to  which  he  had  been  driven, 
ready  to  take   advantage  of  any  help  that  was 
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offered  to  him  under  any  condition,  so  that  he 
might  see  if  thereby  he  could  come  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  his  dear  Sita  and  be  in  a 
position  to  recover  her.  In  the  course  of  his 
painful  and  weary  wanderings  subsequent  to  her 
loss,  he  was  able  to  learn  that  she  had  been 
forcibly  carried  away  by  some  wild  barbarian 
chieftain  to  the  south  of  the  country.  Then  he 
met  Hanumat,  who  took  him  to  his  chief 
Sugrlva,  from  whom  Rama  obtained  more  in- 
formation regarding  who  it  might  be  that  had 
stolen  away  Sita.  Rama  was  afterwards  shown 
the  jewels  which  Sita  had  thrown  down  as 
she  was  being  forcibly  carried  away  by  Ravana. 
Imagine  how  Rama  must  have  felt  when  he 
looked  at  those  jewels,  and  to  what  extent  the 
shock  of  his  grief  must  have  been  intensified 
by  his  looking  at  them.  When  he  was  in  this 
condition  of  intense  agony,  there  came  to  him 
the  offer  of  Sugriva's  help.  He  said  in  effect 
— ''  I  shall  be  your  ally  and  give  you  my  help 
as  against  your  enemy,  provided  you  will  be  my 
ally  and  give  me  your  help  as  against  my 
enemy"  ;  and  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Nitiiastra  known  to  our  ancients  in  this  coun- 
try, that  is,  according  to    their   rules   of  polity 


H 

internal  as  well  as  external,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  under  such  circumstances  on  those 
terms  was  considered  to  be  perfectly  legitimate. 
*'  If  you  render  help  unto  me  in  the  matter  that 
I  have  nearest  my  heart,  I  will  render  help  unto 
you  in  the  matter  that  you  have  nearest  your 
heart" — is  further  a  form  of  agreement  which  is 
certainly  very  common  among  men  and  quite 
as  appropriate  as  it  is  common  ;  and  when 
entering  into  such  an  alliance  with  Sugrlva, 
Rama  did  not  and  could  not  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
moral  worthiness  or  otherwise  of  what  he  was 
asked  to  perform  for  Sugrlva  as  an  ally  of  his. 
Whether  Rama'?  killing  of  Valin,  for  instance, 
was  just  or  good  or  appropriate  in  itself  is  a 
questioii  w^hich,  if  we  are  to  judge  Rama  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  divine  incarnation,  he  should 
have  taken  into  very  serious  consideration  before 
readily  assenting  to  the  proposed  terms  of  his 
alliance  with  Sugrlva.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
at  all  consider  that  question,  and  acted  on  the 
other  hand  very  unchivabrously  and  at  once  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  he  positively  secured  the 
proffered  alliance  ofSugrlva. 

In    so   representing    Rama,  Valmiki  has. 
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I  believe,  exhibited  to  very  great  advantage  his 
own  mighty  and  wonderful  genius  as  a  perfect 
master  of  the  poetic  art.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
made  Rama  altogether  human  in  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  not  lifting  him  above  the  common 
weaknesses  of  suffering  and  sorrowful  man, 
which  ordinarily  make  him  quail  under  the 
agony  of  all  the  great  trials  of  life,  the  poet  has 
represented  Rama  in  such  a  strikingly  realistic 
style  as  at  once  compels  us  to  fix  our  attention 
on  the  depth  of  his  despondency  and  at  the 
same  time  commands  our  sincerest  sympathy  in 
his  behalf.  This  touch  of  realism  in  the  depic- 
tion of  Rama  truly  shows  to  us  the  very  great 
depth  of  the  forlorn  hopelessness  into  which  he 
had  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  dear 
Sita.  In  that  condition  it  was  not  really  pos- 
sible for  him  to  calmly  consider  delicate  ques- 
tions of  morality  so  as  to  determine  deliberately 
whether  he  might  or  might  not  take  advantage 
of  what  of  itself  turned  up  in  his  way  as  a 
helpful  means  for  recovering  his  lost  Sita.  You 
or  I  or  anybody  else  placed  in  such  a  situation 
under  such  circumstances  could  not  have  acted 
differently  from  Rama  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  in  this 
thorough  humanness  of  Rama  here  that  we  find 
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the  real  merit  of  the  poetry  describing  him  as  he 
was  in  that  trying  crisis.  The  pathos  of  the  j^rief 
of  Rama  and  the  utter  forlornness  of  his  highly 
pitiable  condition  would  not  surely  have  been 
brought  out  so  well,  if  only  Rama  had  been 
made  to  indulge  even  for  half  a  minute  in 
weighing  the  morahty  of  the  course  proposed 
to  him  by  Sugrlva. 

While  Rama  is  thus  represented  as  having 
been  in  that  crisis  quite  human  by  Valmiki,  we 
find  that  Kalidasa  has  made  the  hero  of  his 
Meghasaridesa  notably  non-human  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  a  well  understood  fact  in 
the  Sanskrit  language  that,  like  the  Gandhar- 
vas  and  the  Kinnaras,  the  Yakshas  are  believed 
to  be  non-human  beings  of  a  more  or  less 
celestial  type.  Corresponding  to  them  there 
may  be  or  there  may  not  be  real  beings  in 
actual  life.  The  probabihty  is  that  no  such 
beings  actually  exist ;  and  their  non-existence 
in  real  nature  tends,  I  believe,  to  enhance  the 
aesthetic  idealism  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  Meghasandesa.  And  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  excellence  in  the  art  of  music  as  well  as 
in  the  power  to  enjoy  music  exceedingly  well 
is  considered  to  be   the   peculiar  feature  of  the 
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Gandharvas,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Yakshas 
is  considered  to  be  in  their  wonderful  fitness 
and  opportunities  and  ability  to  enjoy  v;ell  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Kubera  is,  as  you  know,  the 
Lord  of  Wealth  ;  as  such,  he  is  the  master  of  all 
the  nidhis  or  treasures  of  wealth  hidden  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  are  all  of  them 
at  his  disposal ;  and  what  is  at  his  disposal  is 
rightly  held  to  be  available  for  his  subjects,  the 
Yakshas,  to  enjoy.  I  may  remind  you  here  of 
how  KalidSsa  speaks  of  these  same  subjects  of 
Kubera  as  Yaksheharas  and  Vztksas  ;  and  ibis 
way  of  speaking  about  them  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press us  with  the  idea  that,  with  the  immen- 
sity of  the  wealth  at  their  disposal,  it  must  have 
been  very  easy  and  natural  for  them  to  make 
their  lives  as  full  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of 
all  sorts  as  possible.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
of  course  very  natural  that  there  should  be  a  large 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  sensuous  colour- 
ing in  the  poetry  of  the  Meghasandesa,  for  the 
reason  that  a  Yaksha  happens  to  be  the  central 
figure  in  that  poem.  If,  after  having  introduced 
a  Yaksha  as  the  central  figure  into  the  poem, 
Kalidasa  had  not  made  the  poetry  of  it  really  as 
sensuous  as  it  is,there  would  have  been  a  self-con* 
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tradiction  in  the  plot  as  well  as  in  the  execution 
of  the  poem  ;  and  surely  no  work  of  art  in  which 
there  is  an  incompatible  combination  of  contra- 
dictory elements  can  long  continue  to  be  free 
from  well-deserved  condemnation  and  conse- 
quent oblivion.  Such  a  work  of  art  is  bound  to 
condemn  itself  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Accordingly,  the  commonly  observed  do- 
minance of  the  sensuous  element  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Meghasandesa  is  in  full  keeping  with 
what  we  may  take  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
poem,  and  does  not  in  any  way  mar  its  higher 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  in 
passing  that  the  poetry,  which  is  so  wholly  sen- 
suous as  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  supersen- 
suous  elements,  is  apt  to  be  uninspiring,  how- 
soever beautiful  it  may  be  in  its  setting  and  ex- 
pression and  life.  However,  I  consider  Kalidasa's 
art  to  be  peculiarly  excellent  in  respect  of  the 
way  in  which  he  makes  the  supersensuous  blend 
in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  sensuous  :  and 
for  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  Meghasa?idesa, 
let  me  draw  your  attention  to  this  stanza  : — 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  all  see  in  the 
last  line  here  a  beautiful  blending  of  the  super- 
sensuous  with  the  sensuous,  in  as  much  as 
it  is  mentioned  therein  that  the  moonlight 
which  whitens  the  lustrous  appearance  of  the 
many  mansions  in  Alaka  proceeds  from  the 
head  of  Siva  Himself,  who,  as  the  friend  of 
Kubera,  is  considered  to.  be  residing  generally  in 
the  outer  gardens  of  that  city.  That  the  grandeur 
of  the  appearance  of  royal  mansions  beautifully 
built  becomes  intensified  by  their  being  viewed 
in  the  soft  white  light  of  the  shining  moon  is  fully 
capable  of  being  borne  out  by  the  seeing  vision 
itself.  But,  when  we  are  toid  that  such  soft 
white  light  proceeds  here  from  the  moon  worn 
as  an  ornament  on  the  head  of  the  Great  God 
Siva  Himself,  our  mind  cannot  fail  to  perceive  at 
once  an  enhancement  of  that  same  beauty  on 
our  coming  to  know  and  admire  in  this  way  the 
delight  which  even  such  an  austere  God  as  He 
takes  in  residing  in  the  outer  gardens  of  that 
grand  and  magnificent  city.  More  than  even 
thiSji  does  not  the  presence  of  Siva  there  tend  to 
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give  to  Alaka  the  character  of  a  holy  place  of 
pilgrimage,  so  as  thereby  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  Yaksha  to  induce  his  cloud-messenger  to 
go  there  on  his  nobly  beneficent  journey  ?  To  go 
to  where  love  in  affliction  suffers,  with  a  view  to 
offer  to  it  solace  and  encouragement  and  hope 
—is  it  not  equivalent  to  going  on  a  really  holy 
pilgrimage  ?  At  any  rate,  this  stanza  makes  me 
feel  that  Kahdasa  must  have  beheved  that  to  go 
on  such  a  journey  with  such  an  errand  was 
equivalent  to  going  on  pilgrimage  to  a  place 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  God  himself. 

A  careful  student  of  Kalidasa's  poetry  may 
easily  make  out  many  such  instances  of  the 
(  blending  of  the  supersensuous  with  the  sensuous 
in  his  writings  ;  and  I  shall  now  point  out  to 
you  that  his  very  ideal  of  love  as  embodied  in 
this  poem  is  highly  spiritual  and  supersensuous,. 
resembhng  in  many  respects  the  selfless  long- 
ing of  the  bhakta  or  divine  devotee  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  love  of  God  and  the  consequent 
union  and  oneness  with  God.  There  is,  as  I 
darob-ay  you  know,  a  lower  kind  of  love  based 
on  the  seeking  of  selfish  satisfaction  ;  and  this 
kind  of  low  love  is  quite  obviously  too  animal  in 
character  to  deserve  to  be  illuminated    by   the 
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glorious  halo  of  ennobling  and  exalting  poetry. 
This  poem  indeed  starts  very  well,  as  you  know, 
with  a  hero  who  is  a  Yaksha,  isolated  in  mind 
from  all  other  emotions  than  love  in  affliction 
in  consequence  of  his  inevitable  separation  from 
his  beloved  ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  necessary 
that,  to  be  able  to  judge  the  poem  aright,  we 
have  fully  to  bear  in  mind  what  that  ideal  of  love 
is  which  has  won  the  hearty  approval  and  ad- 
miration of  Kalidasa.  His  is  in  fact  an  ideal 
of  love  which  appears  to  me  to  be  characteristi- 
cally Indian.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  by 
this  that  the  working  of  the  poet's  constructive^ 
imagination  in  other  literatures  than  Indian  has 
not  given  us  striking  embodiments  of  the  ideal 
of  love  admired  by  Kalidasa.  What  I  certainly 
mean  is  that  this  ideal  of  his  is  markedly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  genius  of  Hindu  civilisation  and  ita 
peculiar  potency  to  enjoy  all  the  higher  privi- 
leges of  life  through  the  virtue  of  self-efface- 
ment. According  to  the  psychology  accepted 
in  Sanskrit  poetics,  the  delectableness  or  rasa 
of  that  aspect  of  love  which  culminates  in  the 
coming  together  of  the  lover  and  the  beloved  is- 
held  to  be  different  from  the  rasa  of  that  other 
aspect  of  love  which  ardently  longs  for  re-union 
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during  the  painful  continuance  of  an  enforced 
separation  between  the  lover  and  the  beloved. 
Sanskrit  writers  on  poetics  call  the  former  of 
these  rasas  by  the  name  of  sarnbhoga-srihgdra 
and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  vipralambha- 
sringara  ;'and  thus  we  are  led  to  distinguish  the 
love  which  yearns  for  and  culminates  in  unioi;* 
from  the  love  which  longs  passionately  for  re- 
union. Of  the  love  which  culminates  in  unions^ 
Kalidasa  has  described  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  ideal  in  a  notable  stanza  in  his  Mdlavikagni^ 
mitray  which  runs  thus  : — 

If  there  be  a  lover  and  a  beloved,  only  one  of 
whom  is  really  and  intensely  in  love  while  the 
other  is  nat,  then  Kalidasa  would  say — ''  To 
me  there  is  no  delight  in  seeing  them  come 
together".  If,  however,  there  be  a  lover  and  a 
beloved  who  love  each  other  really  and  inten- 
sely, and  if,  in  spite  of  this  real  and  truly  mutual 
love  of  theirs,  it  turns  out,  owing  to  the  adversity 
of  fate  or  any  other  unfavourable  circum stance.;^ 
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that  they  cannot  be  brought  together,  then  he 
would  say — "  Even  if  they  die  through  the  de- 
spair due  to  the  impossibility  of  their  coming 
together  at  all,  it  is  far  better."  How,  in  such 
death  befalhng  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  wq 
may  appreciate  better  the  delectableness  of  the 
passion  and  pathos  of  love,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  are  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  Rofneo 
and  Juliet. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Kalidasa  himself  has  not 
given  us  a  tragic  drama  like  that.  Nevertheless, 
wx  know  that  his  heart  warmly  cherished  that 
ideal  of  the  love  longing  for  union,  which  Shake- 
speare has  so  splendidly  embodied  in  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  It  is  evident  from  the  general  spirit 
of  the  poetry  of  Kahdasa  that  he  could  not 
command  the  requisite  sternness  to  create  a 
love-tragedy  similar  to  Rofneo  and  Juliet ;  and 
in  the  Meghasayidesa,  there  is  indeed  nothing 
that  is  in  any  manner  dramatic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  love  that  longs  for  union,  it  is 
the  looking  forward  to  the  happiness  of  the 
future  companionship  that  forms  the  active 
force  operating  within  the  warm  heart  of  the 
lover  as  w^ell  as  of  the  beloved.  And  when  what 
has  been  so  longingly  and  so  anxiously  looked 
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forward  to  is  actually  realised,  it  happens  quite 
frequently  enough  that  the  wished-for  ideal 
ceases,  through  its  very  reahsation,  to  be  the 
ideal.  The  charm  of  the  ideal  is  much  like  that 
of  the  horizon.  It  always  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  evoke  the  desire  to  approach  it  ; 
but  it  is  soon  found  out  that  the  nearer  we  try  to 
go  to  it,  the  farther  away  does  it  move  from  us, 
so  that  we  can  never  reach  it  in  actuality.  The 
ideal  is  an  ideal,  only  so  long  as  we  do  not  ap- 
proach it  too  closely.  Once  the  ideal  has  become 
transformed  into  the  actual,  it  can  no  longer  have 
about  it  the  charm  of  the  ideal.  If  you  know 
that  this  kind  of  disenchantment  is  in  fact  a  thing 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  human  experi- 
ence, you  may  easily  see  how, — when  all  the 
longing  and  the  anxiety  due  to  the  love  between 
the  lover  and  the  beloved  is  ultimately  re- 
warded with  the  bliss  of  their  union  and  happy 
companionship, — very  soon  the  ideal  glow  of 
their  life  of  happiness  may  begin  to  pale  and  may 
even  gradually  wear  away  so  as  to  disappear 
altogether.  For  instance,  those  that  marry 
each  other  because  they  love  each  other, 
may  not  and  frequently  enough  do  not  go 
on  loving  each  other  because  they  have  married 
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each  other.  Moreover,  it  is  inevitable  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that;  in  the  love  that 
longs  for  union,  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount,  howsoever  small,  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  both  the  lover  and  the  beloved.  In  the 
higher  forms  of  such  human  love  as  constitutes 
the  basis  of  sambhoga-sringdra,  this  selfish- 
ness cannot  evidently  be  of  the  grosser  kind. 
But  however  much  we  may  have  it  etheri- 
alised,  we  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the  main 
tact  that  it  is  there.  In  the  love  that  longs 
for  re-union,  there  is  always  a  much  greater 
scope  for  self-effacement,  so  much  so  that  the 
lover,  in  the  keenness  and  the  intensity  of  his 
sympathy  for  his  suffering  beloved,  may  well 
feel  that  he  is  completely  merged  in  the  beloved, 
even  as  the  beloved  may  then  equally  complete- 
ly feel  that  she  is  merged  in  the  lover.  In  the 
M«/^/2  religion  of  love  and  devotion  to  God,  of 
which  §ri-Krishna  is  known  to  have  been  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  authoritative  expoun- 
der among  all  our  ancient  teachers,  the  longing 
of  aspiring  human  souls  for  re-union  with  God  is 
represented  like  the  love  which  underlies  vipra* 
lambha-sringdra  ;  and  it  is  held  that,  as  this 
longing  growls  more  and  more  in  intensity,  the 
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self-effacement  of  the  devotee  becomes  more 
and  more  complete,  so  that  in  the  end  he  rea- 
lises that  he  has  actually  become  one  with  his 
God.  Thus  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  you  that, 
when  viewed  from  this  stand-point,  the  perfec- 
tion of  love  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  self- 
effacement  which  it  produces  in  the  lover  as 
well  as  in  the  beloved.  The  contemplation  of 
the  pathetic  and  lovely  self-effacement  of  Sakun- 
tala  as  painted  by  Kalidasa  in  his  deservedly 
famous  drama,  is  certain  to  show  to  us  how 
much  he  must  have  valued  this  way  of  judg- 
ing the  real  perfection  of  love.  His  very  aim  in 
cleverly  combining  in  the  drama  of  Sdkuntala 
the  love  that  longs  for  union  with  the  love  that 
yearns  for  re-union  seems  to  be  to  obtain  the 
needed  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  that  self- 
effacement  which  forms  the  true  index  of  the 
ideally  perfect  love.  It  is  in  fact  in  Hindu  reh- 
gion  and  Indian  hterature  that  we  see  so  much 
importance  attached  to  self-effacement  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
godly  devotion  as  well  as  of  perfected  human 
love.  If  we  fully  understand  that,  it  will  in 
no  way  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  what  great 
artistic  effect  the  love  that  longb  for  le-union 
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may  be  made  to  have  in  poetry— when  it 
happens  to  be  depicted  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
poet. 

For  my  having  said  that,  in  all  probability 
in  this  manner,  Kalidasa  chose  his  theme,  his 
hero  and  his  ideal  of  love,  some  one  may,  in 
the  way  of  taking  objection  to  it,  ask  if  genius  is 
not  really  unconscious  and  spontaneous.  These 
things  like  conscious  choice  and  purpose  are,  I 
am  aware,  what  we  generally  attribute  to  the 
poet  as  the  result  of  our  critical  analysis  of 
what  he  has  more  are  less  spontaneously  pro- 
duced. Because  the  poet  is  born  a  poet,  writing 
poetry  may  very  well  be  to  him  quite  as 
natural  as  hving  in  water  is  to  the  fish.  There 
is  no  doubt  therefore  that  it  is  in  response  to  the 
inner  promptings  of  his  genius  that  he  produces 
poetry;  and  it  is  we,  who  afterwards  study  it  and 
feel  pleased  with  it,  that  wish  to  understand  par- 
ticularly the  reason  why  we  are  so  pleased.  The 
intention  and  the  motive  and  the  choicefulness, 
which  we  see  in  the  artistic  productions  of  poets, 
are  therefore  not  what  they  must  have  been 
themselves  aware  of  as  such,  while  producing 
their  poetry,  biit  are  as  a  rule  what  we  rightly  or 
wrongly  attribute  to  them  as  the  result  of  our 
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critical  study  of  their  poetry.  1  cannot  of  course 
say  that  there  is  no  truth  underlying  a  contention 
of  this  kind.  Even  Sanskrit  literature  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  gurghng  flow  of  beauty  proceeding 
freely  and  spontaneously  from  the  fountain  of 
well-endowed  genius.  I  may,  for  instance,  draw 
your  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  tradition 
which  says  that  the  grief  of  Valmiki,  on  seeing  a 
hunter  kill  the  male  bird  out  of  a  pair  of  loving 
krauAcha  birds,  worked  itself  out  into  vocal  ex- 
pression quite  spontaneously  in  the  form  of  a 
sloka  :  ^n^:  ^shp^^TRrf:  — that  is  how  it  is  put 
in  Sanskrit.  And  the  hloka  so  uttered  is  this,  as 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  know  : — 

Thus  the  great  fountain  of  the  mighty  genius 
of  Valmiki  began  to  overflow  in  spontaneous 
streams  of  epic  beauty  and  excellence  so  as 
to  give  us  our  immortal  Ramayana,  and  there- 
by exalt  us  to  a  very  high  place  of  honour  in  the 
hierarchy  of  culture  and  civilisation  and  make 
of  us  a  worthy  people  with  divinely  noble  ideals 
of  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  we  are  prepared  to  attach  to 
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the  tradition  so  current  in  our  country  about  the 
sudden  and  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the 
great  poetic  gift  of  Valmiki,  to  such,  as  have 
studied  the  Rdmdyana  with  any  sense  of  real 
discernment,  it  cannot  but  be  almost  self-evident 
that  the  magnificent  flow  of  poetry  in  that 
great  poem  is  altogether  natural  and  un- 
premeditated. Indeed  no  serious  student  of 
the  Rdmdyana  can  fail  to  see  that  its  poetry 
is  really  the  outcome  of  the  gifted  poet's 
inspiration  and  poetic  passion.  All  this  does 
not,  however,  imply  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  self-conscious  art  in  the  production  of 
truly  charming  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
much  of  the  poetry,  that  is  to  be  found  m 
what  is  known  as  kdvya  literature  in  Sanskrit, 
happens,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  of  the  self- 
conscious  kind  ;  and  the  self-conscious  literary 
artist  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
poet,  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  self- 
conscious,  although  it  may  be  observed  pretty 
frequently  that  his  self-consciousness  as  an 
artist  makes  his  art  notably  conventional.  The 
success  of  the  self-conscious  artist  is  indeed 
quite  conceivable  ;  and  it  is  invariably  more 
difficultly  won   than   the   success  of  the    poet 
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who  always  works  in  the  frenzy  of  poetic 
passion.  I  consider  Kalidisa  to  be  one  f  the 
most  excellent  examples  to  illustrate  the  great 
possibility  of  success  which  self-conscious  art  can 
command  in  poetry  ;  and  when  1  therefore 
speak  of  his  intention  and  purpose  and  choice 
in  relation  to  the  creation  of  the  Meghasaridesa, 
there  will  be  no  mistaking  me,  1  hope. 

It  is  in  fact  vipralmnbha  or  enforced  separa- 
tion between  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  which 
enables  true  love  to  be  tested  well.  It  is  only  in 
such  separation  that  we  can  find  out  the  reality 
or  otherwise  of  love.  That  love,  to  which  the 
maxim — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind — is  applicable, 
cannot  certainly  be  true  love  ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  what  we  may  look  upon  as  ideal  love,  it  is  evi- 
dently necessary  that  the  emotion  must  be  un- 
shakable and  enduring.  That  is  the  first  requisite 
of  true  love;  and  its  existence  in  relation  to  love 
in  any  case  can  be  tested  and  established  beyond 
doubt  only  by  means  of  an  enforced  separation 
between  the  lover  and  the  beloved.  The  second 
thinjj  needed  to  make  love  true  is  this — that 
on  both  sides,  that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  lover 
and  also  on  the  side  of  the  beloved,  there  must 
be  an  unconscious  self-effacement,  a  self-efface- 
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ment  which  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  very  existence  of  the  love  itself.  The 
sincerity  of  the  lover  and  of  the  beloved  and 
also  the  genuineness  of  the  love  they  feel  for 
each  other  are  determined  entirely  by  the 
unconscious  character  of  the  self-effacement, 
which  becomes  clearly  visible  in  each  of  them  in 
relation  to  the  other.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  sort  of  self-effacement  which  follows  from 
love  is  so  natural  and  so  spontaneous  that  to 
be  conscious  of  it  is  certain  to  amount  to  a  self- 
contradiction.  To  talk  at  all  of  a  conscious  self- 
effacement  is  to  give  expression  to  what  is  al- 
most a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  try  and  suc- 
ceed in  understanding  the  psychology  of  love, 
we  Hhall  find  that  perfect  love  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  selfishness.  If  you  happen  to  be 
a  man  caring  solely  for  yourself,  for  your  own 
pleasures  and  your  own  personal  delights  and 
conveniences,  you  are  by  that  very  fact  showm 
to  be  incapable  of  loving  any  person  other  than 
yourself.  When  you  love,  you  show,  in  the 
very  act  of  loving,  that  you  are  willing  and 
able  to  undergo  troubles  and  annoyances,  and 
the  pangs  of  suffering  and  even  great  sacrifices, 
for  the  sake  of  the  person  whom  you  love,  so 
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that,  if  possible,  you  may  thereby  bring  comfort 
and  convenience  and  joy  and  happiness  to 
your  beloved.  Wherever  and  in  whatsoever 
relation  of  life  there  is  this  feeling  of  love,  we 
may  make  out  clearly  that  it  rests  everywhere 
on  the  basis  of  ever  willing  and  ever  ready 
service  and  sacrifice  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  beloved.  An  enduring  attachment  between 
the  lover  and  the  beloved,  which  is  capable  of 
spontaneously  evoking  ready  and  willing  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  for  the 
good  of  the  other,  is,  as  you  may  easily  see, 
the  same  thing  as  the  love  from  which  self- 
effacement  follows  quite  unconsciously  and  as  a 
^matter  of  course.  Such  being  the  ideal  of  love 
/entertained  by  KSlidasa,  we  are  naturally  called 
upon  to  expect  that  the  sorrows  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Yaksha,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
Meghasande'sa,  should  in  no  way  arise  out  of 
thoughts  concerning  himself,  but  should  on  the 
other  hand  be  entirely  due  to  his  anxious  con- 
cern regarding  the  welfare  of  his  beloved. 

In  proof  of  this  being  really  so  in  his  case, 
let  me  at  once  draw  your  attention  to  the  stanza, 
wherein  the  poet  gives  the  reason  why  the 
Yaksha  offered  a  loving  and  respectful  welcome 
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to  the  cloud,  as  it  appeared  on  the  slopes  of 
mount  Ramagiri  at  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  rainy  season  : — 

Observe  that  the  Yaksha  is  here  described  at 
^T^^i>rf'iPiqi<i^»<»Hi4t,  that  is,  as  one  who  is  highly 
anxious  that  his  beloved  should  be  enabled  to 
support  her  life  somehow  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  period  of  his  exile  from  Alaka,  so 
that  they  may  come  together  again  at  the  end 
of  it  and  be  as  happy  as  before.  We  are  further 
told,  as  in  the  second  line  of  the  stanza,  that 
the  means  by  which  he  tried  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  so  to  support  her  life  was  by 
sending  to  her  through  the  cloud  a  message 
conveying  encouraging  news  regarding  his  own 
welfare.  Thus  we  are  led  to  gather  that  all 
his  anxiety  at  the  time  was  about  her  welfare, 
which  itself  was  known  to  him  to  be  completely 
dependent  upon  her  assured  knowledge  of  his 
welfare.  What  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  belov- 
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ed,  and  what  confidence  in  the  love  of  the 
beloved,  this  really  indicates  !  These  things  are 
indeed  very  beautifully  expressed  in  another 
stanza  v^^hich  is  even  more  pathetically  poetic. 
Let  me  quote  that  stanza  also  : — 

How  well  it  comes  out  from  this,  that  during 
the  trial  of  separation,  the  beloved  lives,  accord- 
ing to  the  lover  himself,  on  the  hope  of  re- 
union with  the  lover,  and  that  it  is  then  the 
bond  of  hope  alone,  which,  though  tender 
and  delicate  like  a  flower,  is  able  to  prevent 
from  failing  altogether  the  loveful  and  otherwise 
at-once  failing  heart  of  woman  in  the  trying  times 
of  separation  from  her  lord  and  lover!  Surely  it 
cannot  be  that  in  the  agony  of  the  separated  lover 
his  heart  knows  no  pangs  of  its  own.  But  his  own 
heart-pangs  are  nothing  to  him,  when  weighed 
against  what  he,  through  the  eye  of  love,  per- 
ceives to  be  the  agony  torturing  the  tender  heart 
of  his  beloved.    Therefore  it  is  that  the  he  feels 
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more  keenly  the  pangs  and  pains  in  the  heart  of 
the  beloved  than  those  that  are  in  his  own,  and 
is  wholly  forgetful  of  himself  and  of  all  his  own 
troubles  and  trials.  Presently,  I  shall  speak  to 
you  about  the  lovingness  of  the  message,  which 
he  dictates  to  the  friendly  cloud  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  beloved  spouse  in  Alaka;  and  then  also  you 
wall  be  able,  as  I  believe,  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
in  the  right  manner  the  self-forgetfulness  of  the 
Yaksha  amounting  really  to  self-effacement.  The 
power,  which  the  loving  union  of  heart  to  hea¥t 
has  in  transforming  the  two  hearts  into  one,,  is 
quite  magical  in  its  character  ;  and  the  spell  o«f 
that  magical  power  is  able  to  enthrall  all  hearts. 
Do  we  not  know  that  even  the  heart  of  God  i^ 
prone  to  be  influenced  by  love  ?  And  can  we 
not  see  that  Heaven's  light  is  for  us  indeed  in 
Heaven's  love  ? 

If  1  am  to  offer  anything  like  an  adequate 
justification  for  my  opinion  that  the  Megha- 
sandeka  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  products  of 
the  poetic  art  known  to  human  culture  and 
civilisation,  I  am  certain  you  will  all  naturally 
expect  me  to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  any  sane 
person  to  believe  that  the  cloud  can  carry  a  mes- 
sage, even  though  it  happens  to  be  one  of  love 
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it  is  all  so  unreal  and  unnatural" — is  what  some 
of  you  may  very  well  say.  That  is  a  criticism 
which  it  is  very  possible  to  level  at  the  Megha- 
sandeia.  Now,  before  answering  such  a  criticism, 
I  may  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  Yaksha,  as  he 
is  presented  to  us  in  this  poem,  is  very  far  from 
sane  in  the  sense  in  which  sanity  is  ordinarily 
understood.  May  I  ask  you  to  think  and  find 
out  for  yourselves  how  far  it  is  actually  possible 
for  one  to  love  and  to  be  sane  and  wise  at  the 
same  time  ?  But  there  is  even  better  justifica- 
tion, than  this  want  of  sanity,  for  the  Yaksha  to 
have  chosen  the  cloud  to  be  the  carrier  of  his 
message  of  love  and  hope  to  his  beloved.  I  re- 
member having  read  a  Europeon  critic  of  poetry 
say  that  the  essence  of  poetry  largely  consists  in 
making  Nature  human,  in  putting  into  the  world 
around  us  human  symapthies  and  human  anti- 
pathies, so  as  to  make  the  lovely  things  of  Nature 
respond  in  agreeable  harmony  to  the  lovely 
things  in  the  human  heart,  and  so  as  to  make  also 
the  ugly  things  of  Nature  quite  as  disgusting 
and  repeilant  as  ugly  things  in  the  human  heart. 
The  way  in  which  the  man  of  science  siudies 
nature  is  lecognised  to  be  different  from  the  way 
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in  which  the  poet  studies  Nature.  The  poet 
puts  himself  into  the  Nature  around  him;  and 
after  so  putting  himself  into  Nature,  he  evolves 
out  of  her  all  his  glowing  picture  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  which  at  once  pleases  us,  catches 
hold  of  our  hearts,  and  lifts  us  up  from  the  level 
of  the  human  to  the  sublime  level  of  the  divine. 
Such  indeed  is  the  function  of  the  true  poet  in 
relation  to  Naturt.  The  function  of  the  man 
of  science,  however,  consists  in  analysing  and 
examining  nature  as  something  which  is  alto- 
gether outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  sympathies 
and  antipathies.  He  is  not  permitted  to  put  his 
own  human  nature  into  the  things  that  he  exa- 
mines and  analyses.  If  he  put  his  human  nature 
into  them,  he  would  be  doing  serious  harm  to 
his  function  as  a  man  of  science. 

Since  the  worthiness  of  true  poetry  is  in  its 
power  to  elevate  us  by  appealing  to  our  hearts 
through  the  joy  which  instinctively  arises  from 
the  apperception  of  beauty  in  Nature  as  well  as 
in  things  human  and  things  divine,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  all  forms  of  poetry  this 
end  has  to  be  attained  to  a  marked  extent  either 
by  direct  personification  or  by  indirect  suggestion 
and  implied  personification.  Therefore  in  making 
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the  cloud  serve  as  a  messenger,  by  looking  upon 
it  as  a  being  possessed  of  human  feelings,  of 
human  sympathies  and  human  antipathies,  the 
poet  Kalidasa  has  done  nothing  unusual  or  inar- 
tistic. He  has  done  in  fact  what  every  true 
poet  is  more  or  less  expected  to  do.  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  consider  it  out  of  place  if  I 
point  out  to  you  that  this  way  of  looking  at 
the  true  nature  of  poetic  workmanship  may  be 
seen  to  have  the  support  of  no  less  an  authority 
on  Sanskrit  poetics  than  Dandin,  the  author  of 
Kdvy&darsa,  In  dealing  with  the  alaiikdra 
known  as  svabhavoktiy  he  says — 

It  cannot  but  be  clear  to  you  from  this,  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  kind  of  description  of  things, 
which  is  accurately  in  keeping  with  what  they 
are  actually  in  nature,  holds  its  sovereignty  in 
the  sciences,  although  it  is  desirable  also  in  the 
kavyas.  Other  writers  on  poetics  in  Sanskrit 
have  declared  that  the  description  of  things 
as  they  actually  are  in  nature  is  permissible  in 
kavyas,  only  if  the  things  so  described  are  in- 
trinsically beautiful.    Otherwise,  such  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  things  is  certain  to  strike  all  critical 
readers  as  being  quite  out  of  place  in  poetry. 
Again,  in  dealing  with  the  kdvya-gima  known 
as  samadhi,  he  defines  it  as  consisting  in  the 
superposition,  within  the  Hmits  of  human  cog- 
nisance, of  the  attributes  of  one  thing  upon 
another  ;  and  the  examples  he  gives  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  guna  are  such  as  have  their  poetic 
value  in  implied  personification.  After  thus 
defining  and  illustrating  samadhi,  he  extols  its 
poetic  value  in  this  manner  : — 

Accordingly,  the  opinion  of  Dandin  is  that 
this  literary  attribute  of  samddhi,  which  mainly 
consists  of  personification,  forms  the  whole  of  the 
artistic  wealth  to  be  found  in  kavyas  and  is  widely 
adopted  by  the  entire  fraternity  of  poets.  In 
the  Meghasaiideia,  we  have  evidently  a  poetic 
display  of  what  in  the  language  of  Dandin 
would  be  a  well  sustained  samadhi ;  and  this 
has,  in  my  opinion,  remarkably  enhanced  the 
richness  of  the  poetry  in  that  poem. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  further  that  the  poet 
has  thrown  open  to  us  the  interior  of  his  heart 
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and  thus  enabled  us  to  know  the  motive  why  he 
has  made  the  Yakiha  here  choose  the  cloud  for 
his  messenger,  in  that  he  has  distinctly  told  us — 
*midl  f|"  «t>f^*'i""^^^T^l^d^^ — that  those  who 
suffer  from  affliction  in  consequence  of  troubled 
love  are  apt  to  be  suppliant  in  their  attitude  in 
relation  to  all  beings,  animate  as  well  as  inani- 
mate. One,  who  is  subject  to  the  anguish  of 
separation  from  his  beloved  and  in  whose  case  the 
love  between  him  and  her  is  of  the  ideal  kind  as 
understood  by  Kalidasa,  is  naturally  not  inapt 
to  choose  even  a  cloud  to  be  the  bearer  of  his 
message  of  love  and  hope  to  his  beloved.  To  my 
mind  there  is  really  nothing  surprising  or  unna- 
tural in  this.  If  indeed  there  is  nothing  surprising 
or  unnatural  in  Rama  having  killed  Valin  in 
the  hasty  and  unchivalrous  manner  in  which  he 
killed  him,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  forlorn 
hopelessness  of  Rama's  situation  then  and  in 
the  intensity  of  his  complex  and  many-sided 
agony,  it  is  but  human  for  any  one  to  act  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted, — surely  there  can  be 
nothing  surprising  or  unnatural  in  Kalidasa's 
Yaksha  having  thought  in  earnest  that  even  his 
cloud-messenger  was  quite  capable  of  convey- 
ing his  message  of  love  and  hope  to  his  beloved. 
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1  told  you  a  little  while  ago  that  the  touch   of 
realism,  displayed  in  the  unfair  and  unchivalrous 
destruction  of  Valin  by  Rama,  is  calculated  to 
present  to  us  a  tellingly  pathetic  picture  of  the 
great  intensity  of  his  atjony,  as  also  of  the  utterly 
dark  cheerlessness  of  his  keenly  suffering  heart. 
Similarly,  the  touch  of  idealism  in  the   Megha- 
sandesa,  which  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Yaksha  is  made  to  choose 
a  cloud  for  his  messenger,  is  well  calculated   to 
show  to  us  distinctly  the  concentrated  intensity 
of  that  Yaksha's  anguish  of  heart  and  anxiety  for 
the  w^elfare  of  his  beloved  in  distant  Alaka.  He 
was  intensely  ^TiTM:,  and  had  consequently  be- 
come ST^m^qor: ;   that  is,  his  very  nature  had 
become  weakened  in  consequence  of  his  anguish 
and  anxiety,  so  that  his  very  nerves  had  lost 
all  their  force.    When,  in  this  manner,  the  very 
nature  of  a  person  becomes  altogether  enfeebled! 
in  consequence  of  the  anguish  of  his  separation 
from  the  beloved,  and  the  resulting  break-down 
of  his  heart  colours  and  obscures  the  vision  of  his 
mind,  what  wonder  is  there  if  he  then   thinks 
that  even  a  cloud  may  very  well  convey  from 
him  a  message  of  love  and  hope  to  his  beloved  ? 
Moreover,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
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ICalidasa,  along  with  many  other  poets  of  notfe  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  holds  that  the  coming  on  of 
the  clouds  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season 
is  in  itself  prone  to  put  thoughts  of  love  into 
the  hearts  of  young  men  as  well  as  of  young 
women.  The  cloud,  which  thus  ordinarily  affects 
the  heart  of  youth  so  as  to  arouse  in  it  the  all- 
enchanting  emotion  of  love,  must  surely  appear 
to  the  lover)  who  is  compelled  to  be  away  from 
his  beloved,  in  the  light  of  a  friend  who  is  fully 
worthy  of  sincerely  trustful  confidence.  Please 
try  and  see  how  beautifully  this  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  cloud  to  put  thoughts  of  love  into 
the  hearts  of  youth  is  expressed  by  the  poet  in 
the  very  third  stanza  of  the  poem  : — 

Thus  the  very  appearance  of  the  love-evoking 
cloud  was  in  itself  enough  to  make  him  get 
into  a  reverie ;  and  then  in  that  reverie  his 
thoughts  turned  naturally  towards  his  beloved 
in  Alaka.  Therefore  almost  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  address  to  the  cloud  lie  says  — 
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The  idea  here  is  that  the  rousing  of  th© 
thoughts  of  love  in  his  heart,  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cloudy  made  him  feel  at  once 
that  it  was  grievously  wrong  on  his  part  to  be 
regardless  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of  his 
beloved  due  to  his  having  been  compelled  to  bs^ 
away  from  her.  To  know  the  cloud  to  be  in 
this  manner  ^Pl5^^T^5[t  and  also  ^^Hl^rf  SUUW% 
and  then  to  think  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
his  beloved  away  in  Alakii— are  these  not-, 
surely  enough  to  make  it  quite  reasonable  that 
h&  wished  such  a  cloud  itself  ta  be  his  messenj- 
ger?  The  peculiar  logic  of  the  lover  is  not  of 
course  like  the  usual  logic  of  the  dry  unenthused; 
intellect.  The  opinion  ^fft  ^^t  *T^% ,  which 
Kalidasa  has  given  expression  to  in  his  ^ a ktmtala^^ 
clearly  shows  to  us  that  he  was  aware  that  the 
logic  of  the  lover  was  generally  apt  to  be  unique*. 
If,  as  Kalidasa  has  told  us,  the  love  that  longs  for. 
"anion   is  apt  to   make  the  lover,  see  in  ever^^ 
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gesture  and  movement  of  the  beloved  reasons  to 

believe  that  she  is  willingly  handing  over  her 
heart  to  him,  the  love  that,  suffering  from  enforced 
separation,  longs  for  reunion  is  also  equally  apt 
to  make  the  lover  see — iilogically,  it  may  be,, 
according  to  those  who  are  not  actuated  by 
such  love — agencies  in  all  things  around  him, 
which  he  may  utilise  for  comforting  and  consol- 
ing his  beloved  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
her  misery  during  her  painiul  separation  from 
her  lover  and  lord.  If  such  logic  is  reasonable 
and  natural  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lover — let 
me  tell  you  parenthetically  that  to  grant  this 
will  in  no  way  affect  injuriously  the  intellectual 
eminence  of  any  one  who  grants  it — then  even 
the  dry  and  mechanically  correct  logic  of  the 
unenthused  intellect  is  bound  to  tell  us  that,  in 
depicting  the  lover's  mental  condition  and 
processes,  the  poet  can  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  adopt  the  lover's  ways  of  thought  and 
reasoning.  If  any  poet  did  otherwise,  you 
would  say — and  say  very  rightly— that  his 
portraiture  of  the  lover  is  entirely  unnatural  and 
therefore  altogether  untrue  and  inartistic. 

If  even  after  this  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion which  I  have  given,  there  happens  to  be  any 
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one  amongst  you,  who  still  persists  in  thinkin^j 
that,  owing  to  the  unreality  of  the  cloud-messen- 
ger, the  whole  of  the  Mtghasandesa  is  unnatural 
and  fantastic,  we  need  not  feel  disheartened  by 
it,  nor  need  we  give  up  his  case  as  that  of  one 
who  will  not  be  convinced.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  in  regard  to  the  plot  of  the  poem  is,  that 
the  author  of  it  has  not  intended  that  the  cloud 
should  actually  carry  any  message  from  the 
love-lorn  Yaksha  on  Mount  Ramagiri  to  his 
spouse  in  Alaka.  Just  a  little  careful  thought 
will  make  it  evident  to  you  that  what  the  poet 
has  aimed  at  is  to  give  us  and  other  readers  of  the 
poem  an  idea  of  the  mental  condition  of  that 
Yaksha  in  the  situation  described  in  the  poem.. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  the  Yaksha  told  the 
cloud  all  that  the  poem  says  he  did.  There 
can  certainly  be  nothing  unnatural  or  unreal  or 
fantastic  in  that,  so  long  as  it  is  granted  that  he 
was  then  really  capable  of  feeling  and  acting  as 
described  in  the  poem.  We  may  also  suppose 
that,  carried  by  the  monsoon  current,  the  cloud 
moved  from  Central  India  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  Alaka  situated  near  Kailasa  on  the 
Himalayas.  Our  over-realistic  critic  surely  will 
not   object  to   this    supposition ;   and    here    is 
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obviously  another  reason  why  the  cloud  wa» 
asked  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  Yaksha's  message 
of  love  and  hope  to  AlakS.  But  what  we  are 
not  entitled  to  suppose  is,  that  the  cloud  did 
really  convey  any  message  from  him  to  his 
beloved  in  Alaka.  Therefore  the  poem  does  no 
violence  to  truth  by  deliberately  ignoring  the 
inanimate  character  of  the  cloud.  On  the 
other  hand  the  poet  has  openly  recognised  that 
it  is  inanimate.  Has  he  not,  as  you  may 
remember,  said  distinctly — 

H5%^^\:  ^  T^^St:  snMf*?:  snqtift^n:  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  poetry  of  the  poem  largely 
lies  in  the  poet  having  made  the  Yaksha 
deliver  to  the  inanimate  cloud  the  message 
intended  to  be  conveyed  to  his  beloved.  1 
am  sure  you  will  see  there  is  nothing  unna- 
tural or  fantastic  in  his  having  got  into  a  reverie 
on  seeing  the  cloud,,  or  in  his  having  become  m 
that  state  of  reverie  oblivious  of  every  consi- 
deration other  than  that  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  his  beloved.  How  natural  and  how  true  to 
the  character  of  ideal  love   it  is,  that   in   tha4 
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reverie  his  one  thought  must  have  been  about 
enabling  his  beloved,  who,  according  to  him, 
was  certain  to  die  otherwise,  to  live  on  through 
hope  by  at  once  sending  to  herencouragmg  newa 
regarding  his  own  welfare  I  In  fact  the  whole 
of  the  Meghasandeia  is  an  intensely  interesting 
poetic  description  of  how  the  Yaksha,  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  poem,  felt  and  acted  in  his  state 
of  reverie  in  the  presence  of  the  cloud  ;  and  if 
the  poet  has  not  made  him  feel  and  act  other- 
wise than  in  a  reverie,  it  is  because  he  has 
evidently  been  desirous  of  maintaining  uninjured 
the  hero's  reverie  of  love  throughout  the  whole 
poem.  That  the  reverie  has  been  so  maintain- 
ed to  the  end  comes  out  quite  clearly  from  the 
very  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  to  which  I  may 
now  draw  your  attention. 

%^T^  t^TT^  ^T^y^  f^^T  J^Tf^  H^?Dr- 

1  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  every  one  of  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  play  of 
the  spell  of  the  Yaksha's   reverie  is  distinctly 
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discernible  in  this  stanza  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  in  the  very  act  of  wishing  happiness  to  the 
cloud  just  before  parting— in  wishing  that  it  may 
never  become  separated  from  its  spouse  the 
lightning — the  Yaksha  makes  it  plain  to  all  of 
us  that  the  charming  spell  of  his  love-reverie  is 
still  unbroken. 

None  can  deny  that  the  condition  of 
conciousness  in  the  state  of  reverie  is  different 
from  what  it  is  in  the  state  of  open  wakefulness. 
It  is  no  fault  in  any  poet,  if,  in  describing  the 
consciousness  which  is  found  in  the  state  of 
reverie,  he  does  not  choose  to  attribute  to  it  those 
characteristics  which  belong  to  it  in  the  state  of 
open  wakefulness.  Indeed,  if  any  poet  did  so, 
he  would  thereby  make  himself  liable  to  the 
criticism  that  his  poetry  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is 
unreal.  I  am  sure  I  may  now  ask  you,  in  fairness 
to  Kalidasa,  to  tell  me,  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion, the  criticism  that  the  Meghasandesa  is 
fantastic  can  be  considered  to  be  just  and  well 
deserved.  That  the  Yaksha  got  into  a  reverie 
on  seeing  the  love-inspiring  cloud  of  the  rainy 
season  ;  that  in  that  reverie  he  became  almost 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  outside  world  and  of 
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its  many  similarities  and  dissimilarities  and 
laws;  that  then  his  thoughts  were  all  concen- 
trated upon  his  beloved,  the  loveful  softness 
and  tenderness  of  whose  delicate  womanly 
heart  made  him  keenlv  anxious  about  her  wel- 
fare ;  that  in  this  condition  of  the  concentrated 
ae^ony  of  the  lover,  arisingf  out  of  his  intensely 
lively  and  all-absorbine'  svmpathv  with  the 
beloved,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  north- 
ward-moving^ monsoon -cloud  could  be  made 
to  convey  his  message  of  love  and  hope  to  his 
beloved  up  in  the  north  at  Alak?i  ;  that  in  full 
earnestness  he  did  deliver  the  messaee  to  his 
cloud-messenger,  feelinsf  certain  that  it  would 
be  conveyed  to  her  and  would  enable  her  to 
sustain  her  life  and  to  hold  on  somehow  till  the 
happy  day  of  re -union  ;  and  that  even  after 
this  his  reverie  seemed  to  lins^er  on  ;  —  what  is 
there  unreal  or  unnatural  in  all  this  ?  These 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  fail  to  show 
to  us  how  sincere  and  real,  how  intense  and 
enduring,  how  truly  lively  and  selfless,  and  al- 
together how  ideally  perfect  in  character, 
the  love  between  the  Yaksha  and  his  beloved 
must  have  been,  as  painted  by  Kalidasa  in  this 
poem. 
7 
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Now  imagine  yourself  in  the  situation  of 
this  Yaksha.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
splendid  poetry  of  the  Meghasaiidckaj  it  is 
indeed  a  lovely  thing  to  imagine  one's  self  to 
be  in  such  a  situation.  But  if  you  took  the 
keenness  of  his  anguish  into  consideration,  I  am 
sure  very  few  of  5^ou  would  like  to  be  that 
Yaksha.  But  then  to  conceive  one's  self  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  fine  poem  is  more  easily  possible 
than  to  go  through  his  love-agonies,  however 
poetic  they  may  be.  Therein  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  privileges  of  students  of  beautiful  and 
inspiring  poetry.  If  you  imagine  just  for  a 
while  that  you  are  yourself  that  Yaksha,  and 
grant  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  his  having 
personified  the  cloud  into  his  messenger  and  in 
his  having  delivered  his  touchingly  pathetic 
message  of  love  to  this  poetically  conceived 
cloud-messenger  to  be  conveyed  to  his  beloved, 
it  naturally  follows  that  you  too,  like  that 
Yaksha,  are  certain  to  take  that  cloud-messenger 
into  your  close  confidence,  and  look  upon  him 
as  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of  yours,  such  a 
friend  as  you  rightly  delight  in  honouring  with 
the  friendship  of  your  beloved.  That  is  m 
fact  how  th€  cloud  is  treated   by   the   Yaksha, 
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The  Yaksha's  beloved  is  spoken  of  by  him  as 
the  friend  of  the  cloud,  and  the  cloud  is  there- 
fore very  naturally  conceived  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  Yaksha's  beloved.  That  being  the  kind  of 
feeling  which  is  shown  to  exist  betv/een  the 
Yaksha  and  the  cloud  in  the  poem,  the  question 
is  whether,  in  case  you  send  such  a  friend  of 
yours  with  a  message  of  love  to  be  carried  to 
your  beloved  who  is  far  away,  you  will  not  give 
him  detailed  instructions  regarding  the  route 
to  the  place  where  your  beloved  lives,  and 
regarding  also  the  stages  in  the  journey  which 
you  ask  your  friend  to  undertake  for  the  good 
of  yourself  and  your  beloved.  Let  us  note 
that  the  feeling  of  friendship  which  the  Yaksha 
feels  in  relation  to  the  nobly  generous  and 
instinctively  benevolent  and  obliging  cloud-mes- 
senger makes  it  necessary  that,  even  apart  from 
the  consideration  that  this  messenger  has  to 
convey  a  message  to  his  beloved,  his  welfare 
must  be  as  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Yaksha  as 
he  expects  his  own  welfare  and  happiness, 
equally  with  those  of  his  beloved,  to  be 
near  to  the  heart  of  this  friendly  and  obliging 
messenger.  That  the  Yaksha  thus  lingers  long 
over  the  route,  describing  each   stage  of  the 
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journey,  is  therefore  what  it  is  but  proper  that 
he  should  do.  Again  in  the  then  hypersensitive 
consciousness  of  his  love  to  the  beloved — vv^hich 
hypersensitiveness  was  the  result  of  the  mental 
abstraction  and  concentration  due  to  his  reverie 
— this  lingering  on  the  route  leading  to  the  home 
of  the  beloved  must  certainly  have  been  as 
delightful  to  him  as  if  he  were  really  going  back 
along  that  same  route  to  Alaka  to  rejoin  his 
beloved  there.  Here  therefore  are  two  reasons 
to  justify  the  rather  lengthy  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  route  of  the  cloud  to  Alaka,  as 
given  by  the  Yaksha  in  the  poem ;  and  both  of 
them  are,  as  you  may  well  see,  based  upon  the 
condition  of  thought  and  teehng  which  the 
Yaksha  naturally  had  in  his  glorious  reverie  of 
love.  Surely  you  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
the  geographical  accuracy  ot  this  route  is  very 
marked,  and  that,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  in 
any  way  tend  to  impress  us  that  his  reverie 
was  at  ail  other  than  raei. 

In  spite  of  these  justifying  reasons,  a  reader 
of  the  poem  may,  from  his  own  experience,  be 
led  to  think  that  Kalidasa  has  overstepped  the 
due  limits  of  pleasing  art  by  trying  to  be  strictly 
true  to  the  exaggerated   hypersensitiveness   of 
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the  Yaksha  in  his  state  of  reverie.  This  criticism 
grants  by  implication,  as  I  daresay  you  see  at 
once,  that  the  critic  is  incapable  of  imagining 
himself  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  hero,  so  as  to 
be  animated  by  a  full  and  hvely  sense  of  sym- 
pathy in  relation  to  this  hypersensitive  condition 
of  his  mind.  Thus  the  critic  loses  to  a  very  large 
extent  his  title  to  be  a  critic  at  all ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  under  the  circumstances  to 
be  a  just  critic.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be 
some  meaning  in  such  a  criticism  ;  and  that 
meaning,  as  1  understand,  is  that  artistic  work- 
manship huffers  in  true  excellence  if  the  product 
of  art  is  made  to  be  too  good  for  the  common 
cultured  taste.  In  this  connection  it  has  to  be, 
however,  borne  in  mind  that  what  appears  too 
good  for  one  cultured  taste  need  not  be,  and  very 
often  is  not,  too  good  for  another  cultured  taste. 
So,  some  one  may  say,  as  it  has  been  said  here 
this  evening,  that,  judged  from  the  standponit  of 
the  ecstasy  of  the  hero,  the  detailed  description 
of  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  cloud  from 
Ramagiri  to  Alaka  may  be  quite  appropriate, 
but  that  it  palls,  in  spite  of  this,  on  the  mind  of 
the  unecstatic  reader.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
you  are  willing  to  take  me   as   a   satisfactory 
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representative  of  the  ordinary  cultured  taste. 
Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
that,  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  that  the  description 
of  the  cloud-meesenger's  route  in  the  Megha- 
sandesa  has  not  struck  me  as  being  in  any  way 
unpoeiic  or  uninteresting.  One  of  the  most 
striking  aspects  of  the  beauty  of  Kalidasa's 
poetry,  to  which  I  have  referred  already, 
is  distinctly  visible  in  this  description  of  the 
route  to  Alaka  ;  and  that  aspect  consists  in 
the  harmonious  way  in  which  he  blends  the 
beautiful  things  of  Nature  with  beautiful  human 
and  divine  things.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
well-known  stanza,  wherein  the  Yaksha  asks 
his  cloud-messenger  not  to  miss  going  to 
Ujjein,  even  though  it  is  not  directly  on  the 
way  to  Alaka  : — 

Who  indeed  can  deny  that,  even  when  taken  in 
itself,  there  is  ?^uch  chaiming  poetry  in  this 
stanza,  as  compels  our    admiration    and   makea 
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tis  ponder  on  it  with  continued  delight  ?  How 
lovely  is  the  blending  here  of  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  city  of  Ujjein  with  some  of  the 
fascinating  elements  of  human  beauty  ?  What 
a  great  rapture  of  joy,  derivable  from  things  of 
beauty  simply  in  consequence  of  their  beautiful- 
ness,  the  Yaksha  is  offering  here  to  his  friendly 
cloud-messenger,  to  make  him  feel  evidently  that 
the  journey  proposed  to  him  is  quite  as  full  of 
beauty  to  be  seen  as  of  good  to  be  done  ! 
Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  another  equally  beautiful  stanza 
given  in  connection  with  mount  Kailasa  : — 

None  can  fail  to  observe  and  to  enjoy  in  thia 
stanza  the  highly  artistic  blending  of  the  beauty 
of  Nature  with  the  beautiful  in  the  divine. 
The  display  of  the  tender  consideratenees  and 
magnanimous  chivalry  of  Siva,  the  Father  of 
the  Universe,  in  relation  to   Gaurl,  His  Divine 
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Spouf^e  and  the  Mothre  of  the  Universe,  is  indeed 
as  charming  here  as  the  sugg:ested  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  crystalline  Kailasa  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  charming  to  observe  the  scope  and  manner  of 
the  service  which  the  moving  cloud-messenger 
is  directed  to  render  with  religious  devotion  and 
reverence  to  the  Great  Parents  of  the  Universe. 
How  valuable  an  acquisition  of  the  supreme  good 
there  is  in  thus  being  enabled  to  render  such 
service  in  such  a  situation  to  the  Great  Parents  ! 
Here  again  is  another  stanza  which  brings  to 
light  another  reason  why  the  route,  by  which 
the  noble  and  naturally  beneficent  cloud-mes- 
sensfer  had  to  go  to  Alaka,  was  certain  to  prove 
attractive  to  him  : — 

To  be  thus  able  to  save  the  beauty  of  the 
forest  scenery  as  well  as  of  the  animal  life 
on  the  mighty  Himalayas  from  the  black  ruin, 
which  the  forest  fire   may  so   easily  cause,   is 
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indeed  a  privilege  of  which  even  the  noblest  of 
all  benefactors  may  well  be  proud.  Thus  in 
the  splendid  description  of  the  route  to  Alaka, 
which  the  hero  of  the  Meghasandesa  gives  to 
his  cloud-messenger,  we  are  evidently  expected 
to  see,  even  as  he  saw,  how  in  the  course  of 
that  journey  his  messenger  may  have  fascina- 
ting visions  of  beauty  and  admirable  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  great  good,  together  with  no  less' 
admirable  opportunities  for  accomplishing  the 
supreme  end  of  life  by  means  of  deeply  religious 
devotion  and  humble  self-forgetful  service  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Parents  of  the  Universe. 
How  can  the  poetry  in  such  a  description  of  the 
cloud-messenger's  route  to  Alaka  be  tiresomely 
monotonous  and  unadorned  by  beauty  so  as  to 
pall  on  the  mind  of  a  turly  cultured  and  critical 
reader?  There  are  even  more  things  in  this  poetic 
description  of  the  route  to  Alaka,  which  make  it 
delightfully  pleasing  and  attractive  :  these  the 
discerning  reader  of  cultivated  taste  will  do  well 
to  make  out  for  himself  and  appreciate  as  they 
deserve. 

One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  in  this  connection;  and  that  is  that  the 
poet,  while  creating  the   magnificent   magic  of 
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his  poem,  had  the  Yakeha  more  in  his  heart 
than  any  reader  of  any  kind  of  cultivated  taste. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  simply  to  enable  us,  you 
and  me,  to  understand  how  he  could  describe 
Nature  that  he  lingers  so  long  on  the  beauties 
and  on  the  many  varied  and  worthy  possibilities 
of  doing  good  arising  in  connection  with  the  route 
from  Ramagiri  toAlaka.  If  that  had  been  his 
motive,  he  would  thereby  have  shown  himself  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  being  a  truly  creative 
artist ;  and  the  design  of  his  poem  would 
surely  have  lacked  in  unity,  and  in  compactness 
and  proportion.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  to 
you  that,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
design  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  its  planning  and 
execution  are  both  faultless,  and  that,  in  the 
description  of  the  Yaksha's  reverie  as  well 
as  of  his  doings  therein,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  unreal  or  unnatural.  When  the  poet 
makes  the  hero  of  the  poem  say  to  his  cloud- 
messenger — 

few;  V^W:  ffJ^R^  ^  5^T^  JT^^T^  ^^ 
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— do  we  not  see  that  the  description  of  the 
route  to  AlakS  was  fully  intended  to  be  a  part 
of  the  design  of  the  whole  poem,  and  that  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  design  aimed  at 
making  the  route  suitable  firstly  to  the  charact- 
er of  the  messenger  going  on  the  long  and 
laborious  journey  and  secondly  to  the  delicately 
affectionate  nature  of  the  errand  which  he  was 
so  generously  to  carry  ?  For  the  cloud-messenger 
going  along  his  path  in  the  sky,  mountain- 
tops  are  the  natural  resting  places  ;  and  when 
from  time  to  time  he  would  become  tired  by  the 
journey,  he  must  have  light  and  wholesome 
river-water  with  which  he  might  refresh  himself. 
Thus  arises  the  abundant  reference  to  mountains 
and  rivers  in  the  description  of  the  route  ;  and 
the  enumeration  in  connection  with  it  of  the 
opportunities  to  do  good,  to  engage  in  worshipful 
divine  service,  and  to  enjoy  the  lovely  fascination 
of  the  vision  of  the  beautiful  throughout,  is  in  full 
keeping  not  only  with  the  noble  and  spontane- 
ously beneficent  nature  of  the  chosen  love- 
inspiring  and  heart-comforting  messenger,  but 
also  with  the  loftily  loveful  purpose  of  the  mes- 
sage which  he  has  to  carry.  All  these  things 
enable  us,  as  it  were,  to  get  into  the  very   hfe- 
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centre  of  the  mind  of  the  Yaksha,  so  that  thereby 
we  may  understand  and  appreciate  aright  the 
ideal  perfection  of  the  love  which  he  feels  for  his 
beloved.  1  am  accordingly  of  opinion  that  the 
description  of  the  cloud-messenger's  route  from 
Ramagiri  to  Alaka  is  charmingly  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  an  appro- 
priately well  adjusted  part  in  the  artistic 
design  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Therefore, 
according  to  me,  the  criticism,  that  this 
description  is  tiresome,  inartistic  and  overdone, 
fails  to  tell.  In  it  I  see  a  well  conceived  and 
effective  presentation  of  a  striking  panorama  of 
varied  and  wonderfully  suggestive  scenic  beauty, 
which  makes  the  whole  poem  shine  from  within 
with  a  lambent  glow  of  artistic  lovehness  which 
is  certainly  nowhere  excelled. 

In  answering  at  some  length  the  objection, 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  artistic 
excellence  of  the  Meghasandesa  on  the  ground 
that  the  description  of  the  cloud's  route  is 
overdone  therein,  I  have,  1  believe,  answered 
another  objection  which  has  been  put  forward 
here  this  evening,  namely,  that  the  description 
of  Alaka  is  also  overdone  in  the  poem.  Out 
of  a    total    of  about  one   liundred  and   fifty 
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itanzas  in  the  poem,  no  less  than  fifty  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  route  from 
Ramagiri  to  Alaka,  while  the  stanzas  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  city  of  Alaka  itself  are 
at  the  most  not  many  more  than  a  dozen. 
Therefore,  even  if  merely  mechanically  consi- 
dered, it  is  rather  hard  to  see  how  one  may  bo 
led  to  hold  that  the  description  of  Kubera's 
capital  city  is  overdone  in  the  Meghasandeia^ 
From  this  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  suggest 
that  this  wholly  mechanical  way  of  judging  the 
appropriateness  or  otherwise  of  the  length  of  a 
poetic  description  is  in  any  manner  satisfactory* 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  positively  of  opinion 
that  it  is  an  utterly  unpoetical  way  of  measuring 
the  merit  of  poetry.  However,  1  have  no  doubt 
that  all  those^  w^ho  say  that  the  description  of 
AlakS  is  overdone  in  the  MeghasandcsOj  do 
not  possess  poetry  enough  in  them  to  understand 
how  the  lonely  presence  of  the  Yaksha's  beloved 
spouse  in  that  city  is  in  itself  fully  competent 
to  make  it  appear  to  him  as  a  place  worthily 
beautiful  in  every  v,'ay,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
otherwise  it  cannot  deserve,  according  to  him^. 
to  contain  the  home  of  such  an  excellent  and 
lovely  lady.     Nay  more  ;  her   lonely    presence 
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therein  with  all  its  associated  prayerfulness 
and  religiously  ascetic  observances  due  to  her 
separation  from  her  dear  lover  and  lord— all  of 
which  he  sees  quite  distinctly  with  his  mind's 
eye— cannot  fail  to  hallow  the  city  and  make 
it  for  him  a  sacred  place  with  a  holy  shrine 
having  an  auspicious  goddess  within.  There- 
fore no  description  of  Alak5,  as  given  by  the 
hero  of  the  Meghasajide'sa^  can  be  looked  upon 
as  being  really  overdone.  Our  Yaksha  in  his 
reverie  could  indeed  never  have  felt  that  he  was 
spending  too  much  time  in  describing  the 
beauties  of  Alaka  to  his  magnanimous  and 
obhging  cloud-messenger. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  also  two  othei 
reasons  why  KalidSsa  has  made  the  hero  of  this 
poem  describe  Alaka  to  his  cloud-messengei 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  actually  done.  One 
of  these  is  obviously  to  show  to  us  that  the 
Yaksha  is  representative  of  a  certain  peculiar 
class  of  beings^  who  are  very  unlike  and  apart 
from  man,  in  the  manner  of  Gandharvas  and 
Kinnaras.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  understand 
from  the  Meghasa?idesa  the  characteristics  of 
that  type  of  beings  which  the  Yaksha  repre- 
sents, where  else  can  we  gather  oui  knowiedgs 
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of  them  than  from  this  description  of  Alaka  ? 
All  its  excellence  is  no  doubt  depicted  in  highly 
glowing  colours,  and  it  is  shown  to  be  a  place 
of  great  beauty  and  great  wealth,  full  of  the 
youthful  enjoyment  of  all  forms  of  the  pleasures 
of  life.  Although  every  one  of  the  stanzas 
given  here  in  description  of  the  city  of  Alaka  is 
either  directly  or  by  suggestion  capable  of  bring- 
ing into  our  view  these  important  characteristics 
of  that  city,  I  draw  your  attention  to  these  four 
stanzas  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best 
among  them  :  and  they  are — 
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What  things  here  in  these  stanzas  idicate  the 
great  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Alaka,  what 
things  the  unlimited  scope  that  there  is  in  it  for 
the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  out,  encouraged 
by  the  behef  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  poetry 
which  they  contain.  And  do  we  not  gather  from 
this  very  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  to  be  found  in 
Kalidasa's  description  of  Alaka  that  the  Yakshaa 
are  obviously  a  class  of  beings  specially  created, 
and  blessed  with  all  the  requisite  materials  and 
opportunities,  for  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  innumerable  pleasures  of  life  ?  You  can 
not  but  know  now,  of  what  great  artistic  impor- 
tance it  is  in  the  plan  of  this  poem  that  the 
suffering  hero  of  it  is  a  Yaksha. 
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Really,  unless   we   allow   ourselves   to  he 
carried  away  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  poetry 
which  we  find  in  the  description  of  Alaka,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  assign  to  the  continued  pray- 
•erfulness    and   religiously   observed   asceticism 
of  our  hero's   beloved   ladv    their   true   value  < 
a-nd  the  other  reason  for  the  poet  giving   such 
a  description  of  Alaka  in  the  poem  is  to  enable 
us  to  obtain  an  appropriate  measure  of  the  joy- 
lessness  of  what  the  hero  in  his  heart  conceived 
to  be  his  beloved's  life  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
and  renunciation  in  AlakS,  by  contrasting  that 
li-fe  of  hers  with  the  common  life  of  unstinted 
pleasure  and  unrestrained  joy  prevailing  there 
all  around.  To  those,  who  are  acaistomed  to  live 
the  free  and  pleasant   life   of  unlimited   enjoy- 
ment, the  hard  life  of  ascetic   renunciation    and 
religious   self-restraint  is  certain  to  prove   very 
painful ;  and  when  in  fact  every  one,  other  than 
our  Yaksha's  beloved,  was  happily   and   wholly 
absorbed  in  Alaka  in  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures   of  life  in  all   their  variety  and  com- 
pleteness, to  her  it  must  have  been   harder  and 
more  painful  than  ever  to  live  there  the  life  of 
self-mortification  and   ascetic  joylessness.     The 
great  intensity  of  hei*  sorrow  consequent  upoa 
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her  separation  from  her  lover  and  lord  is  thus 
at  once  brought  home  to  us  very  vividly  ;  and 
we  see  the  depth  of  that  great  grief  even  more 
fully,  when  we  read  further  the  description  of 
our  Yaksha's  mansion  in  Alaka  as  given  in  the 
poem — a  mansion  which  is  shown  to  be  so  full  of 
things  of  beauty  and  so  well  equipped  with  all 
the  requisite  means  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  In  an  atmosphere  of  pleasures 
and  overflowing  enjoyments,  and  in  a  mansion 
of  inviting  loveliness  filled  with  luxuries  of  all 
sorts,  it  requires  no  small  strength  of  will  to 
forego  all  the  inviting  pleasures  of  life.  And  in- 
deed we  are  left  in  no  doubt  about  the  opinion  of 
the  Yaksha  regarding  the  kind  of  life  that  was 
being  lived  by  his  wife  in  Alaka  during  his 
absence  from  there.  For  instance,  when  he 
tells  his  cloud-messenger  that  he  would  see  her 
as  described  in  this  stanza — 

sTT^r  ^^T  r%?f  f^^  qr  mwj  ^m  w^ 


— we  at  once  realise    that    to   her   lover  and 
lord  it  must  have  appeared  that  in  his  absence 
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her  life  was  certain  to  be  ascetically  joyless  and 
altogether  uncomforted  and  unbeautified.  This 
imagined  lustrelessness  of  her  lonely  and  love- 
lorn life  and  its  contrast  with  the  freely  pleasurful 
life  of  the  Yakshas  there  are  brought  out  even 
more  effectively  in  this  other  stanza — 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  her  lover  and  lord, 
in  describing  all  the  other  manifestations  of  her 
heart-ache,  such  as  her  daily  prayerfulness,  con- 
stant tearfulness,  nightly  anxiety  and  sleepless- 
ness, and  unbroken  meditations  and  musings  and 
countings  of  days — to  all  of  which  he  very 
naturally  relates  himself — does  not  keep  his 
kindly  messenger  long  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
source  of  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  his^ 
beloved,  even  w4ien  she  happened  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  such  a  great  distance  ;  for,  a» 
you  know,  he  tells  him  very  soon — 
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What  an  impressive  picture  we  have  in  all    this 
of  the  infinite  confidence   of  the  lover  in   the 
love  of  his  beloved  !  And  may  I  now   ask   you 
if  the   exuberant  and   glowing  description   of 
Alaka  and  of  its  atmosphere^  laden   with   the 
electricity,  so  to  say,  of  endless  pleasures   and 
unending  joys,  does  not,  by  its  very   contrast^ 
deepen  the  darkness  ot  the  misery  of  the  life 
of  our  heroine  as  imagined  by   the  hero,   so  as 
thereby  to  give  to  her  love  of  her  lover  and  lord 
an   unquestionable  reality   and  an   unbounded 
power  ?  In  so  describing  her  love   of  him   and 
giving  to  it  such  reality,  such  fullness  and   such 
power,  is  not  our  Yaksha  making  it  plain  to  us 
that  his  own  love  of  her  is  no  less  real,   no   less 
full,  and  no   less  strong  ?    How   then   can   the 
artistic  skill  of  Kahdasa  be  considered   to   have 
in  any  manner  failed  in  this  poem  owing  to   his 
having  embodied  in  it  such  a  sensuous  and  gor* 
geously  coloured  picture  of  Alaka,  when   by 
means  of  that  very  same  picture,  we  are   led  to 
understand  and  appreciate   aright   the   intense 
jeality  as  well  as  the  complete  mutuahty  of  the 
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love  between  the  hero  and  the  heioine,  unle&s 
it  be  that  we  have  ourselves  failed  to  enter 
into  the  heart  of  the  poet  ?  After  all,  as  Carlyle^ 
I  believe,  has  said,  he,  who  understands  and 
appreciates  good  poetry  well,  must  himself 
be  a  poet  at  heart ;  and  this  same  idea  is^ 
frequently  given  expression  to  by  Sanskrit 
writers  on  poetics  and  criticism  in  the  very 
commonly  current  ciitical  dictum  that  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  or  of  any  other  product 
of  literary  art  is  ultimately  ascertained  by- 
knowing  how  far  it  gives  rise  to  what  is 
spoken  of  as  Hf^^T^^^TT^T^:  in  Sanskrit— that  is^ 
by  knowing  to  what  extent  it  does  really  give 
rise  to  joy  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  persons 
whose  hearts  are  like  unto  the  heart  of  the  poet 
himself.  The  power  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  art  rarely  comes  of  itself  to  any  one  ;  it  has 
to  be  cultivated.  Moreover,  it  is  not  every  one 
that  can  succeed  in  acquiring  the  delicately 
balanced  and  sensitive  artistic  temperament  of 
the  good  critic  through  cultivation.  In  fact  the 
good  critic  of  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  nearly 
as  much  borii  as  the  poet  himself. 

At  last  we  come  to   the   separated    lover's 
message  itself ;  and  there  is  no   doubt    that,,  a& 
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intended  by  the  poet,  thi-?  message  is  «r^5»q^J 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  really  a  message 
that  deserves  to  be  listened  to  with  great  interest 
and  even  avidity  by  every  hearing  ear  which  at 
all  has  any  pow3r  of  perceiving  the  beautiful 
as  embodied  in  artistic  language.  Though  the 
message  is  intended  for  the  hearing  of  his 
beloved,  our  hero  seems  to  tell  his  cloud-mes- 
senger that  to  him  also  it  is  certain  to  be  delight- 
fully pleasing  to  hear.  He  very  naturally  feela 
confident  that  his  message  must  be  pleasing  to 
her  ;  and  what  is  pleasing  to  her — how  can  it  be 
other  than  pleasing  to  others  ?  Is  there  not 
here  an  instance  of  the  common  delusion  of  the 
lover  due  to  his  proneness  to  see  all  things  in 
the  light  of  his  iove  ?  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  poet  seems  to  mean  distinctly  that  the 
message  sent  by  the  hero  of  the  Meghasandesa 
to  his  beloved  in  Alaka  is  well  worthy  of  being 
listened  to  even  by  unc&nce?r/ed  persons  like 
ourselves.  And  the  power  of  truth  and  beauty 
to  tell  upon  the  human  heart  is  thus  obviously 
shown  to  be  very  largely  incapable  of  being, 
affected  by  extraneous  conisderations  of  all 
sorts.  Otherwise,  the  artistic  creations  of  M 
artists  would  be  quite  insipid  and  uninspiring^ 
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to  all  those  who  had  no  direct  concern  with 
those  creations.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
in  human  experience  ;  and  the  message  which 
our  Yaksha  gave  out  to  his  cloud-messenger,  so 
as  primarily  to  delight  the  ear  and  the  heart 
of  his  beloved,  is  clearly  felt  to  be  positively 
delightful  to  our  ears  and  hearts  as  well.  There 
are  certain  authors  of  works  dealing  with  poetics 
and  criticism  in  Sanskrit,  who  have  declared 
that  the  depiction  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine  or 
any  other  character  in  a  poem  or  a  drama  de- 
serves to  be  considered  good  and  praiseworthy, 
only  when  the  power  of  aesthetic  fascination 
possessed  by  the  poetic  picture  in  question  ia 
seen  to  be  capable  of  causing,  for  the  time 
being,  the  complete  submergence  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  reader  or  the  hearer  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  character  so  depicted.  As 
they  put  it,  it  i^  the  reader's  or  hearer's  rrxn^^WJ 
which  is  unfaih'ngly  indicative  of  the  aesthetic 
excellence  of  the  poetic  picture  ;  and  that  is 
an  ^5^^-i  or  experience,  whereby  he  loses 
for  the  moment  the  sense  of  his  own  per- 
sonality or  '  i-nes9 ',  so  to  say,  and  becomes 
aware  in  relation  to  himself  of  the  sense  of  a 
'  he-ness '  or  *  she-ness  '  or  even  '  it-ness  ',  as  the 
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case  may  be.  This  kind  of  experience  of  course 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  psychology 
which  holds  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  characters  created  by  the  aesthetic  imagina- 
tion of  poets  is  in  all  fundamentals  the  same  as 
the  psychology  which  has  its  sway  generally 
over  all  human  minds  and  human  hearts.  There* 
fore  this  message  of  the  Yaksha,  which  is  charac- 
terised as  >dH«'4lN'iftdW4*i,  in  the  poem,  must  be 
able  to  command  the  attention  and  win  the 
appreciation  of  all  sympathetic  human  hearts, 
if  the  love  which  has  inspired  the  message  is 
made  distinctly  visible  in  its  contents,  that  is,  if 
we  perceive  a  truly  unassailable  appropriateness 
in  those  contents  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  science  of  psyhcology  as  appertaining  to 
the  emotion  of  love  in  the  poetic  art. 

The  object  with  which  the  Yaksha  de- 
sires to  send  a  me.-^sage  to  his  beloved  is  to 
enable  her  to  hold  on  well  with  her  life  some- 
how till  the  happy  day  of  their  re-union,  for  we 
know  that  he  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
^I%^TnftfefT^J^3RT^,  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  ask  the  cloud  to  convey  his  message  of  love 
and  hope  to  his  beloved  in  Alaka.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  doubt,  in  the  light  of  what  is 


given  in  the  poem,  that  the  hero's  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  his  beloved  is  quite  real  and 
sincere ;  and  we  know  that  he  is  seriously 
afraid  that  her  heart  may  break,  and  that  the 
terrible  calamity  of  death  itself  may  befall  her 
through  the  grief  due  to  the  inevitable  misfortune 
of  his  having  been  obliged  to  be  far  away  from 
her.  This  fear  of  his  is  chiefly  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge  and  conviction  that 
her  love  in  relation  to  him  is  quite  full,  deep 
and  unique,  so  that  he  is  to  her  not  merely 
her  dear  lover  and  lord,  but  is  in  fact  her  all  in 
all.  Her  heart,  being  a  woman's  heart,  is  not 
tough  and  hard-grained,  he  thinks  ;  and  his  fear 
in  regard  to  her  welfare  is  thereby  very  consi- 
derably increased  and  intensified.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  for  him 
to  believe  that  the  only  thing  in  fact  which  will 
put  courage  and  hope  enough  into  her  heart  is 
reliable  news  conveyed  to  her  regarding  his 
own  welfare.  That  is  why,  after  asking  his 
friendly  cloud-messenger,  who  is  ^TRnFT:,  to 
assume  a  benignant  form  of  agreeable  propor- 
tions before  presenting  himself  in  front  of  his 
beloved,  he  instructs  him  to  introduce  himself 
to  her  thus  : — 

10 
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The  lovingness  of  the  message,  to  whch  I  have 
already  referred,  can  be  made  out  even  from 
the  order  of  the  words  adopted  in  this  stanza, 
in  which  the  cloud-messenger  is  told  how  he  is 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  Yaksha's  beloved. 
For  instance,  fir^  vrg:  is  as  good  for  metrical 
purposes  as  ^jW^JS^,,  with  which  the  stanza 
actually  commences;  and  the  poet  has  evidently 
taken  care  to  see  that  the  very  first  word 
uttered  by  the  cloud-messenger  of  the  Yaksha  to 
his  spouse  should  be  in  mention  of  her  husband 
to  her,  as  otherwise  the  messenger  might  not  be 
able  to  catch  her  attention  at  all.  He  is  asked 
to  tell  her  after  thus  catching  her  attention,  that 
he  is  himself  a  person  dear  to  her  husband  as  a 
friend,  and  that  her  own  lover  and  lord  is  quite 
well  and  alive.  That  is  indeed  why  he  is  made 
to  say  at  first  that  he  is  her  husband's  friend — 
*Tt:  WTSli^^,  and  then  to  address  her  as  str^I'; 
and  it  is  natural  that  these  words  should  make 
her  prone  to  listen  to  him  with  attention  as  her 
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hu8band*s  dear  friend.  Then  it  is  that  he  tells  her 
that  he  brings  to  her  a  well-remembered  message 
from  him,  and  makes  himself  known  to  her  aa 
one  whose  most  worthy  function  in  life  is  to 
hurry  on  separated  lovers  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  to  rejoin  there  their  beloved  ones  who 
are  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival. 

All  this  minutely  considerate  care,  bestowed 
on  the  nature  and  the  arrangement   of  the  very 
words  to  be   used   by   the  cloud-messenger  in 
introducing   himself  to    the   Yaksha's    beloved 
spouse,  cannot  fail  to  show  to  us  clearly  thac  his 
chief  object  in  view  at  that   time  must  have 
been  to  see  that  she  was  subjected  to  no  sudden 
shock  of  any  kind  by   that   messenger  through 
ignorance  or  inconsiderateness,  for,    even  the 
shock  of  joy,  when  sudden,  might  prove  fatally 
dangerous  to  her  tender  and  delicate  constitution. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  Yaksha's  consciousness  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  considerate  care  in  composi- 
tion, which  makes  him   assure  his    messenger 
that  she  would  thereafter  attentively  hear  his 
words  wnth  gladness  and  great  expectancy.  The 
stanza  in  which  he  gives  this  assurance  is   well 
worth  quoting  for  more  reasons  than  one  ;   and 
it  runs  thus :— 
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Is  not  this  coDiidence  which  the  Yaksha  felt 
in  his  heart,  that  his  beloved  would  hear  the 
words  of  his  messenger  quite  as  gladly  and  as 
attentively  as  Sita  heard  of  old  the  words  of  the 
messenger  of  Rama,  full  of  touchingly  aesthetic 
and  highly  holy  suggestions  to  us  regarding  the 
lofty  serenity  and  entire  sincerity  and  undoubted 
reality  of  the  love  between  this  Yaksha  and 
his  beloved  ?  And  now,  in  this  context  also,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  drawing  your  attention  once 
again  to  the  charming  sweetness  of  the  complete 
and  altogether  uncalculating  trust  of  the  lover 
in  the  genuine  lovefulness  of  his  beloved. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  are  all  by  this  time 
prepared  to  be  told  that  the  first  item  of  news 
in  the  message  must  be  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  Yaksha  himself  away  at  Ramagiri,  as  w^e 
know  that  his  chief  anxiety  in  his  reverie  before 
the  cloud  was  to  send  to  her  news  reporting  that 
he  is  well,  so  that  she  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  withstand  her  grief  and  to   live   on   in  hope 
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till  the  happy  hour  of  her  re-union  with  him. 
To  feel  that  it  was  his  most  essential  duty  in 
the  situation  to  encourage  her  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  tender  bond  of  hope  which  still  kept  her  at- 
tached to  life,  and  that  he  could  discharge 
this  duty  satisfactorily  only  by  sending  to  her  a 
message  which  would  make  her  feel  certain  of  his 
welfare — what  does  this  show  ?  It  shows,  para« 
doxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  completeness 
of  his  self-effacement,  because  it  is  nothing  other 
than  his  anxious  concern  for  her  welfare  that 
prompted  him  to  send  to  her  news  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  himsef  quite  well  at  Ramagiri.  This 
stanza,  w-hich  contains  the  very  beginning  of  the 
message,  fully  bears  out  what  I  have  said  : — 

When,  as  here,  the  lover  tells  his  messenger  that 
the  best  thing  to  be  said  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  delivery  of  his  message  to  the  be- 
loved is  to  give  her  at  once  an  assurance  of  his 
welfare  and  then  to  make  enquiries  regarding 
her  welfare^  it  is  possible  for  hasty  and  unpoetic 
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critics  to  observe  that  this  Yaksha,  who  forms 
the  hero  of  the  Meghasandeia,  is  depicted  as  a 
being  characterised  by  too  much  self-esteem  and 
self-adulation  consequent  upon  an  abnormally 
strong  sense  of  his  own  self-importance.  It,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  very  long  to  make  out  that 
this  criticism  is  unjustifiable.  When  we  know 
how  emphatically  this  same  hero  of  ours  has 
fully  disavowed  all  such  sense  of  self-importance 
by  saying  ^T^^  ^  ^T  ^^  gvphrs^HT^;  ?Rn%, 
and  know  also  that  his  excuse  for  mentioning  in 
the  message  his  own  welfare  before  the  enquiry 
after  her  welfare  is  his  strong  conviction  that  she 
is  so  tender  and  delicate  in  constitution  as  to 
be  easily  upset  by  mental  shocks  and  be  thus 
overtaken  even  by  the  calamity  of  death  itself, 
then  the  rule— tj^^^i^^f  g^vr?^^  JTIT^Tqcrl^ — 
acquires  a  meaning  which  can  not  be  rightly  lost 
sight  of  by  any  of  those  critics  who  are  prone  to 
see  in  this  message  of  the  Yaksha  more  of  his  self- 
love  than  self-effacement.  What  I  mean  is  that 
it  is  the  genuine  reality  of  his  love  for  her  which 
is  responsible  for  this  manifestation  in  him  of 
what  is  apt  to  seem  like  the  sense  of  self-import- 
ance ;  and  as  if  to  make  this  reality  of  hia  love 
clearer  still,  the  message  goas  on  to  say  — 
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i\^hf^k^^  rtVtt  %\vm  ^^^grrm:  u 

Do  we  not  see  here  in  this  stanza  that  his  one  aim 
during  his  trying  and  painful  separation  from  his 
beloved  must  have  been  to  become,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  in  her,  limb  by  limb,  with  the  aid  of 
meditation  and  mental  resolve,  so  that  his  whole 
individuality  may  become  merged  in  her  and  he 
may  thereby  become  the  happy  recipient  of  that 
ineffable  joy  of  complete  self-effacement  which 
results  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  mental 
realisation  of  oneness  between  the  lover  and  the 
beloved  ?  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  such  an  attitude 
of  the  mind  of  the  separated  lover  is  at  all  compa- 
tible with  any  kind  of  self-adulation  or  any  seri- 
ous sense  of  self-importance  on  his  part. 

Indeed  this  attitude  of  the  mind  of  the 
Yaksha  here  is  much  like  that  of  the  £^opis  or  the 
allegorical  CO wherdesses  of  Brindavana  in  rela- 
tion to  Sri-Krishna,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Srimadbhdgavata:  and  I  shall  quote  to  you  just 
two  stanzas  from  the   tenth  skandha  of  that 
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work  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  of 
mine.  One  of  them  (x.  29.  15.)  is  this  : — 

And  from  this  we  may  well  gather  that,  if  a 
person  makes  the  object  of  his  love  the  object 
also  of  all  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  then 
results  to  him  quite  naturally  the  realisation  of 
the  sense  of  his  own  assimilation  with  that  one 
object  of  all  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  The 
other  stanza  (x.  29.  27.)  runs  thus  : — 

5T  g^  ^msF^'^'T  STRnTTcf  ^  ^\\  W 

Here  you  see  how  Sri-Krishna  declared  to  his 
cowherdesses  that  the  fruit  of  their  attachment 
to  him  was  realisable  by  their  hearing  of  him, 
by  their  seeingHim,  thinking  of  Him,  and  singing 
praises  of  Him,  but  not  by  their  being  near  Him 
in  their  physical  embodiments.  It  is  obviously 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  this  stanza, 
that  the  lover's  physical  nearness  to  the  beloved 
is  apt  to  act  as  an  obstacle  tending  to  prevent  the 
ecstatic  realisation  of  the  unity  of  the  lover  and 
the  beloved,  in  as  much  as  such  nearness  gives  no 
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room  for  the  free  play  of  that  kind  of  meditation 
and  mental  resolve  by  which  the  lover  may  be- 
come quite  completely  merged  in  his  beloved 
limb  by  limb.  We  thus  happen  to  understand 
not  only  the  purely  spiritual  and  religious 
character  of  the  love  of  the  gopu  to  Sri-Krishna, 
but  also  the  supreme  rationality  of  the  self- 
effacement  which  our  Yaksha,  as  the  hero  of  the 
Me^hasandeia^  must  have  been  attaining  in  his 
mind  through  continued  meditation  and  constant 
thought  of  the  beloved  when  he  was  so  far 
away  from  her.  To  think  of  her  thus  constantly, 
so  as  to  become  mentally  absorbed  in  her  and 
unified  with  her,  evidently  must  then  have 
been  to  him  as  good  as  the  veriest  essence  of 
his  highest  conception  of  supreme  bliss. 

We  know  that  a  good  part  of  the  Yaksha'a 
message  delivered  to  the  cloud-messenger  is 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  yearnings  and 
troubles  and  trials  of  the  Yaksha  himself,  due 
to  his  heart-ache  consequent  upon  his  separa- 
tion from  his  own  beloved  spouse  in  Alaka.  It 
may  very  well  be  asked  how  far  such  a  paint- 
ing of  his  distress  and  mental  anguish  in  the 
meBsage  is  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  of  self- 
effacement  in  love  as  conceived  by  Kalidisa. 
II 
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Here  also  we  have  to  take  the  motive  of  our 
hero  into  consideration,  before  coming  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  critical  question  so  raised. 
Please  let  me  point  out  to  you  in  this  connect- 
ion that,  in  relation  to  the  love  between  human 
beings  as  also  in  relation  to  the  love  or  bhakti 
of  religious  devotees  to  their  Divine  Lord,  it 
is  maintained  that  the  manifestation  of  their 
love  is  really  perfect  only  when  the  lover  feels 
intuitively,  under  the  influence  of  his  love-laden 
heart,  that  none  but  his  own  beloved  deserves 
to  be  the  object  of  his  love.  This  is  spoken  of  in 
Sanskrit  as  the  ananyarhatva  of  the  love  of  the 
lover  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  love  of  the  lover 
in  relation  to  the  beloved  has  also  to  be  true 
as  a  matter  of  course  regarding  the  love  of 
the  beloved  in  realtion  to  the  lover  :  her 
love  also  must  be  quite  as  ananydrha  as  his 
love  has  to  be.  In  other  words,  the  lover  and 
the  beloved  have  both  to  feel  almost  instincti- 
vely that  the  love  of  each  is  intended  entirely 
for  the  other,  and  that  none  else  can  really 
have  the  worthiness  to  command  that  love. 
Moreover,  this  obviousl}^  complete  confidence 
of  the  lover  and  the  beloved  in  each  other 
clearly  implies   that  the   lover  must  and  does 
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know  that  the  whole  of  his  beloved's  love 
is  exclusively  bestowed  upon  him,  even  as  the 
beloved  must  and  does  know  that  the  whole  of 
her  lord's  love  is  exclusively  bestowed  upon  her. 
It  is  when  this  sort  of  mutual  confidence  is  defi- 
cient, that  jealousy  comes  into  existence  between 
them  ;  and  wheresoever  such  a  want  of  confi- 
dence is  felt,  whether  it  be  in  the  lover  or 
the  beloved,  there  it  is  that  jealousy  arises. 
Consequently  it  will  undoubtedly  be  always 
nn  anxious  concern  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
lover  to  see  that  he  gives  no  room  for  the 
sprouting  up  of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  hia 
beloved  ;  and  when  the  lover  is  by  untoward 
circumstances  forced  to  be  tar  away  from  his 
beloved,  his  anxiety  to  guard  himself  against 
all  possible  growth  of  jealous  suspicion  regarding 
him  in  the  sensitive  heart  oi  his  beloved  becomes 
naturally  very  much  greater  than  usual,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  not  then  in  a  position 
to  give  her  direct  proofs  of  his  ever  constant  and 
unfailing  faithfulness  to  her.  Nevertheless, 
the  actual  exhibition  of  jealousy  by  her  in 
relation  to  him  may  very  well  be  pleasing 
to  him  under  certain  circumstances,  in  as  much 
as  it  distinctly   proves  to  him  that  th«  love  of 
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his  beloved  in  relation  to  him  is  so  true  and  so 
strong  that  she  ardently  wishes  to  have  him  and 
his  love  altogether  for  herself.  Accordingly, 
vv^hile  he  does  not  himself  want  to  give  any- 
reasonable  cause  for  her  suspicion  and  jealousy 
in  respect  of  the  unfailing  faithfulness  of  hii 
love  to  her,  he  is  at  the  same  time  quite  na- 
turally apt  to  feel  delighted  with  the  display 
of  even  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  jealousy 
and  suspicion  on  her  part.  A  brief  and  tell- 
ing description  of  such  a  pleasing  display  of 
jealousy  on  her  part  forms,  as  5^ou  know^,  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  Yaksha's  message  ;  and  it  is 
through  the  mention  of  the  incident  indicative 
of  her  jealousy  that  his  beloved  has  been  expect- 
ed to  make  sure  that  the  cloud-messenger  brings 
to  her  a  message  truly  from  her  banished  lover 
and  lord.  Here  is  the  stanza  which  describes 
an  interesting  instance  of  the  manifestation 
of  such  jealousy  on  her  part: — 

f «}  5^^  f%^^  ^?T^^  q^mf^  ?#  IT^[^  u 
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Of  course  this  incident  of  the  sweet  display 
of  her  very  genuine  jealousy  betrayed  in  dream 
cannot  have  been  known  to  any  other  than  the 
Yaksha  and  his  beloved  ;  and  it  must  have 
endeared  her  to  him  all  the  more,  in  as  much 
as  we  see  that,  in  sending  his  description  of  it 
to  her  in  Alaka,  he  seems  to  feel  that  he 
will  thereby  surely  awaken  in  her  heart  the 
memory  of  many  fragrant  associations  of  their 
happy  days  of  undisturbed  love  and  unmixed 
joy. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Yaksha  was 
really  anxious  that  his  beloved  should  be  given 
to  understand  disiinctly  that,  even  though  he 
was  away  from  her,  it  could  never  occur  to  him 
to  transfer  his  heart's  love  to  any  one  else  who 
was  then  near  him,  and  thus  make  himself  happy, 
if  possible,  for  the  time  being,  ignoring  alto- 
gether the  pitiable  and  lonely  condition  of  his 
beloved  in  Alaka.  Think  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  her,  if  only  she  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  even  for  a  moment  that,  ovring  to  his 
banishment  to  a  distant  land,  the  love  of  her 
lord  had  ceased  to  be  altogether  hers!  In  fact,  if 
in  his  message  we  observe  his  anxietv  to 
make  her  know  well  that  his  heart  has  been 
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true  to  her  throughout,  it  is  because  he  obviously 
wanted  to  save  her  from  the  trying  shock  of  even 
the  mere  possibility  of  her  being  led  to  think 
otherwise  about  his  love.  It  is  exactly  with 
this  object  in  view  that  he  is  made  to  paint  in 
such  a  pathelic  fashion,  in  the  message  to  his 
beloved,  his  distress  and  anguish  of  heart  conse- 
quent upon  his  having  to  be  away  from  her ; 
and  hence,  even  when  speaking  about  his 
own  trials  and  anxieties  and  troubles,  he 
had  undoubtedly  her  welfare  and  happiness 
entirely  in  view.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very  touch- 
ing pathos  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  own  sufferings.  Let  us  look  at  this  one 
stanza,  for  instance  : — 

With  sleepless  and  slowly  speeding  nights  and 
with  uncomforted  and  woeful  days,  he  some- 
how manages  to  see  her  image  in  front  of  him 
in  a  dream-vision  ;  and  then,  when  he  instantly 
throws  up  his  arms  to  embrace  her,  the   dream 
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at  once  disappearj»,  snd  be  finds  alas  !  that  he  is 
trying  vainly  to  embrace  the  air.  To  look  upon 
him  in  that  state  of  deep  disappointment  is,  as 
the  poet  says,  enough  to  make  even  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  locality  weep  so  as  to  load 
the  tender  leaves  of  all  the  trees  around  with  big 
pearly  drops  of  their  tears.  Is  it  possible  to 
have  such  a  dream-vision  of  the  beloved  and 
such  sad  embracing  of  the  air  in  vain,  if  the 
love  in  the  heart  of  the  lover  is  shared  to  any 
extent  by  another  than  that  beloved?  All  those 
iufferings  of  his  which  he  describes  so  touchingly 
in  his  message  are  therefore  well  calculated  to 
assure  her  that  his  love  still  continues  to  be 
altogether  hers,  so  that  she  may  thereby  be 
enabled  to  bear  up  herself  calmly  and  courage- 
ously under  the  keen  anguish  of  her  lonely 
longing  for  re-union. 

But  the  poet  knows  that  the  hero  has  fur- 
ther to  assure  her  that  his  love,  which  still 
continues  to  be  entirely  for  her  and  for  her 
alone,  has  not,  owing  to  his  separation  from  her, 
suffered  in  any  manner  in  its  warmth  or  its  inten- 
sity. I  have  mentioned  to  you  already  that  it  is 
separation  w^hich  tests  the  truth  of  love,  in  as 
much  as  that  love  alone  is  true  which  is  under 


all  circumstances  unchanging  and  enduring. 
Kalidasa  goes  even  a  step  further,  and  makes 
the  hero  of  the  Meghasandesa  sa}'  that  separa- 
tion between  the  lover  and  the  beloved  increases 
and  consolidates  in  truth  the  love  between 
them,  so  long  as  that  love  happens  to  be  really 
genuine  and  sincere.    This  is  how  he  says  it  :  — 

And  what  evidence  does  he  give  of  the  truth 
of  his  love  for  her  having  become  intensified 
and  consolidated  through  the  inevitable  heart- 
ache of  the  sepal ation  between  them  ?  Indeed, 
w^hat  other  evidence  can  he  give  to  her  than 
the  evidence  of  his  continued  distress  and 
keen  mental  anguish  ?  Surely,  therefore,  it 
is  not  any  sense  of  self-importance  which  has 
impelled  the  hero  of  the  Meghasandesa  to  send 
a  description  of  his  own  yearnings  and  trials 
and  sufferings  to  his  beloved.  It  is  wholly  for 
her  sake,  for  comforting  and  consoling  her,  for 
putting   courage   into   her  heart  and   strength 
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into  her  hope,  that  he  speaks  about  himself 
at  all  in  the  message  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed to  his  beloved  :  and  this  in  itself  is 
enough  to  make  me  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  the  stanza — 

— is  an  inartistic  interpolation  in  the  poem, 
for  the  reason  that  our  Yaksha  is  made  to  become 
here  the  main  object  of  his  own  personal  con- 
cern, and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  this  stanza  he 
is  made  to  betray  an  unaccountable  and  altoge- 
ther unpoetic  want  of  confidence  in  his  already 
well-trusted  friendly  messenger.  How  this  is  so, 
you  can  all  think  out  well  for  yourselves. 

So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about 
what  we  may  call  the  architectonic  unity 
of  the  poem,  that  is,  about  the  artistic  integrity 
and  appropriateness  of  its  design  as  well  as  of 
the  general  impression  of  idealised  beauty  which 
it  produces  upon  the  mind  of  the  adequately 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  reader.    It  may  here 
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be  asked  whether  beyond   leaving  thia  general 
impression  of  idealised  beauty,  which  may  well 
be  admired  and  enjoyed  by  all  as  such,  there  is 
any    thing    else    at  all  in    the    design   of  the 
poem  which  calls  for  any  remark,  whether,  for 
instance,   there   is   any  thing    like  a  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  the  poem.     One  most  prominent 
moral  which  readily  comes  out  of  the  poem  is 
that  the  value  and  worthiness  of  life  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  that  is,  in 
bhoga  as  they  put  it  in  Sanskrit,  but  are  to  be 
found  really  in  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which 
are  evoked  by  the  loving  faithfulness  of  heart  to 
heart  and  are  quite  willingly  and  even  gladly 
borne  by  all  those  who  are  brought  under  the 
magnetic  influence  of  the  mighty  magic  of  love. 
Afier   studying   the    Meghasandesa   with   due 
appreciation,  what  value  will  a  truly  discerning 
and  artistic  reader  thereof  attach  to  unbounded 
wealth  and  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures    of  the    senses,   if 
he  is  led  to  learn  from  that  same  Meghasandesa 
that  life  itself  is  apt  to  be  aimless  and  uninspired 
when  it  is  not  really  blessed  with  the  enlivening 
sun-shine  of  absolutely  happy  and  holy  love  ? 
Love  may  well  be  said  to  be  the  philosopher's 
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stone  in  the  alchemy  of  hfe  ;  without  the  passion 
and  the  pathos  of  self-forgetful  love,  life  can 
never  be  made  to  be  really  golden.  In  the  friend- 
ship, which  is  conceived  in  the  Furdnas,  as  exis- 
ting between  Kubera,  the  Lord  of  Wealth  and 
King  of  the  Yakshas,  and  Siva,  the  grim  God 
of  unbending  vigour  and  unwavering  austerity, 
do  we  not  find  a  key  to  the  moral  that  may  be 
gathered  from  an  appreciative  study  of  the 
Meghasandeka  ?  However,  one  does  not  like 
to  be  dogmatic  about  such  points  ;  and  it  is 
good  for  each  reader  of  the  Meghasandeka  to 
make  out  for  himself  in  what  way  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  the  good  and  the  beauiilul  is 
brought  to  light  in  that  poem.  It  is  because  poet- 
ry has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  give  an  attractive 
expression  to  this  fundamental  identity,  that 
we  are  justified  in  talking  seriously  of  the  moral 
of  a  poem  ;  and  if,  by  means  of  the  study  of 
this  poem,  we  succeed  in  realising  that  it  is  love 
which  inspires,  illumines  and  beautifies  life,  that 
it  is  love  which  also  chastens  and  purines  life 
and  makes  it  truly  virtuous  and  purposeful,  and 
that  it  is  love  again  which  enables  us  to  arrive 
at  the  higher  and  larger  seli-realisation  through 
the  efifacement   of  the  lower  and   the   smaller 
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self,  it  does  not  matter  what  particular  moral 
we  draw  from  the  poem  and  in  what  particular 
form  of  language  we  embody  it  and  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  Let  us  know  that  to  love  is  to  live, 
even  as  to  live  is  to  serve  and,  may  be,  to  suffer 
in  love.  Then  surely  we  cannot  miss  the  moral 
aim  and  meaning  of  the  Meghasandeka. 

The  artistic  beauty  of  the  Meghasayideia 
as  a  whole  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  well- 
arranged  unity  of  its  design  as  upon  the  careful 
execution  of  the  details  in  its  workmanship.  In 
fact  in  every  art  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
beauty  of  detail  ;  and  it  is  invariably  seen  that 
the  aesthetic  excellence  of  any  good  work  of  art 
is  in  the  combined  effect  of  the  beauty  of  the 
general  outline  and  the  beauty  of  detail  with 
which  the  genius  of  the  artist  has  endowed  that 
work  of  art.  It  is,  m.oreover,  generally  recognis- 
ed that,  aesthetically  considered,  the  beauty  of 
general  outhne,  as  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate adjustment  of  all  the  various  parts  of  a 
v/ell  thought  out  and  harmonious  whole,  is  of 
very  much  more  importance  than  the  beauty  of 
detail.  Indeed  there  may  be  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  without  much  beauty  of  detail ;  and  it  is 
very  often  observed  that  the  overloading  of  a 


work  of  art  with  too  much  beauty  of  detail 
tends  to  mar  the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  whole. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  justify  on  the  part  of 
an  artist  any  careless  execution  in  matters  of 
detail.  Even  a  truly  good  work  of  art,  which  is 
devoid  of  the  necessary  beauty  of  detail,  is  apt 
to  appear  rugged  and  unrefined.  What  they 
call  elegance  in  art  is  frequently  the  result  of 
careful  execution  in  matters  of  detail,  and  means 
very  much  the  same  thmg  as  choice  workman- 
ship. Therefore  the  artist  of  real  genius  cleverly 
combines  with  the  general  beauty  of  the  work 
of  art  produced  by  hnn  just  as  much  beauty  of 
detail  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  elegant  and 
refined  :  he  will  not.  overload  his  work  of  art 
wath  too  much  beauty  ot  detail  and  spoil  its 
total  effect,  because  to  the  really  discerning 
artist  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  always  certain 
to  appear  to  be  much  more  important  than  the 
beauty  of  detail.  Later  Sanskrit  poets  than 
Kaliaasa  seem  to  have  forgotten  this  compara- 
tively superior  importance  of  the  beauty  ol  the 
whole  in  their  poetic  works.  Tney  have  gone  on 
loading  their  works  with  too  much  decoration  of 
detail  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  artistic 
impressiveness  and  interesting   individuality   of 
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their  poetic  productions — when  each  of  them  is 
viewed  as  a  whole — are  in  all  cases  more  or  less 
completely  lost.  But  Kalidasa  has  not  erred  so 
at  all.  You  cannot  say  that  his  poetry  is  rugged 
and  unrefined  for  want  of  beauty  of  detail.  The 
smoothest,  the  most  elegant  and  the  most 
refined  poetry  that  I  have  read  in  the  Sanskrit 
language  is  undoubtedly  Kalidasa's.  1  have 
already  spoken  of  more  than  one  stanza  in  the 
Meghasandesa  as  being  a  beautifully  artistic 
whole  in  itself.  While  it  may  be  said  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  stanzas  in  the  poem  that 
it  is  truly  a  httle  lovely  gem  in  itself,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  impossible  for  us  to  fail  to 
notice  in  relation  to  any  of  them  that  it  is 
intended  to  occupy  a  distinctly  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  the  make-up  of  a  larger  and  more  fully 
organised  thing  of  beauty.  Thus  the  sense  of 
the  necessary  subordination  of  the  part  to  the 
whole  seems  never  to  have  been  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Kalidasa;  and  that  is  why  in  spite  of  the 
minute  and  careful  chiselling  work  noticeable  in 
relation  to  many  details  in  the  Meghasandesa, 
■we  find  the  beauty  of  the  whole  poem  notably 
asserting  itself  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  seen 
to  be  impressively  interesting  and  attractive. 
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If  the  essence  of  poetic  workmanship  con- 
sistis,  as  may  very  well  be  said,  in  making  appro- 
priate ideas  and  sentiments  find  beautiful  expres- 
sion in  appropriately  chosen  language,  good 
poetry  owes  its  excellence  not  only  to  the  artistic 
appropriateness  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
embodied  in  it,  but  also  to  the  suitable  choice- 
ness  of  the  language  by  means  of  which  those 
ideas  and  sentiments  are  conveyed  therein. 
Thus  in  poetry  the  choice  of  diction  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  choice  of  subject-matter  ;  and 
the  refined  smoothness  and  elegance  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Meghasandesa  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  fact  of  Kalidasa's  choice  of 
diction  being  so  suitable  and  excellent.  The  ques- 
tion of  diction  is  fully  discussed  in  more  than  one 
work  on  poetics  in  Sanskrit;  and  it  is  distinctly 
declared  in  them  that  there  is  a  close  relation  not 
only  between  the  style  and  the  sense  but  also 
between  the  character  of  the  speaker  and  the 
style  of  the  language  he  uses.  Indian  dlankd- 
rikas  generally  deal  with  four  aspects  of  style 
under  the  names  of  rlti,  vritti,  sayya,  and  pdka. 
What  they  call  riti  mainly  concerns  itself  with 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sound  of  the 
style  rather  than  the  sense  of  it,  so  much  so 
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that  riti  has  to  be  judged  almost  entirely  by 
the  ear.  The  harshness  or  otherwise  of  the 
phonetic  elements  making  up  the  language 
actually  used,  and  the  agreeableness  to  the  ear  or 
otherwise  of  the  various  combinations  of  those 
phonetic  elements  as  they  occur  in  the  composi- 
tion— it  is  in  fact  these  things  that  determine  the 
character  of  the  rlti,  although  the  sparseness  or 
abundance  of  the  use  of  compound  words  in  the 
composition  is  also  taken  to  be  a  determining 
factor.  According  to  our  dlahkdrikas  there  is  a 
typical  rlti  in  style,  which  is  characterised  by 
freedom  from  harsh  phonetic  elements  and  dis- 
agreeable combinations  of  sounds,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  remarkable  for  the  very  sparing  use  of 
compound  words  :  and  this  they  say  is  the  Vat- 
darbhl  riti.  The  riti,  which  is  marked  by  just 
the  contrary  characteristics,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Gaudi  riti.  It  is  held  that  there  may  really  be, 
between  these  two  extreme  types,  other  ritiSf 
resulting  from  the  combinations  of  the  charact- 
eristics of  these  ritis  in  varying  proportions,  the 
middling  n7/ being  generally  called  the  Pa^chdli 
riti.  The  idea  underlying  vntti,  as  an  aspect  of 
style,  is,  however,  very  different  ;  because,  in 
determining  in  what  vriiti  the  style  of  a  com- 
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position  should  be,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration what  may  be  called  the  poetic  pathos 
of  the  sense  of  that  composition.  I  am  aware 
you  know  that  Sanskrit  rhetoricians  consider 
the  delectableness  or  rasa  of  literature  to  be  of 
nine  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fundamental  feeling  underlying  the  poetic 
pathos  that  is  made  manifest  therein.  Hence 
nine  such  fundamental  feelings  are  mentioned  ; 
and  they  are — love,  grief,  wonder,  comicality, 
peacefulness,  heroism,  terror,  abhorrence  and 
rage.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
some  of  these  feelings  find  their  appropriate 
expression  in  soft  and  gentle  language,  while 
others  find  their  expression  in  strong  and  force- 
ful language.  Thus  it  is  maintained  that  love 
and  grief  are  to  be  expressed  in  language  which  is 
markedly  soft  and  gentle,  and  that  the  feelings 
of  comicality,  peacefulness  and  wonder  may  be 
expressed  in  comparatively  less  soil  aiid  less 
gentle  language.  Similarly,  the  feelings  ot  ab- 
horrence and  rage  demand  markedly  strong  and 
forceful  language  for  their  appropriate  expres- 
sion, while  the  feelings  of  terror  and  heroism 
may  well  be  expressed  in  comparatively  less 
strong  and  less  forceful  language.    Thus  they 
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give  four  different  kinds  of  vrittiSy  and  call  them 
kaisiki,  bhdrati,  drahhati^  and  sdttvati  respect- 
ivel5^  Now  you  must  be  able  to  make  out  for 
yourselves  what  relation  there  is  between  rUt 
and  vritti]  and  since  in  the  Meghasandesa  the 
feelings  of  love  and  grief  are  given  expression  to 
by  a  love-lorn  Yaksha  of  mild  disposition, 
the  poem  is  naturally  composed  in  the  kaisiki 
vritii,  which  is  generally  based  upon  the  Vaidav' 
hhi  riti.  And,  as  you  know,  the  word  sayyd  means 
ordinarily  a  bed  ;  in  relation  to  style  in  literary 
composition,  it  means,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  are  set  in  the  composition. 
The  setting  of  words  in  an  artistic  composition 
may  be  either  smooth  and  even  or  rugged  and 
uneven,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  any 
clearly  visible  aim  or  designed  purpose  in  assign- 
ing the  words  to  the  particular  places  they  are 
made  to  occupy.  In  this  way  the  zayyd  may 
be  good  or  bad.  Let  me  mention  here  that 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  sayyd  of  any 
given  style  is  also  largely  made  out  by  means  of 
the  ear.  But  the  pdka  of  a  style  relates  to  its  in- 
telligibility, and  is  made  out  by  means  of  the 
ease  or  the  difficulty  with  which  the  meaning 
of  the  author  comes  out  of  his  language  so  as  to 
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enable  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  delectableness 
of  his  artistic  composition.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  a  poem  hke  the  Meghasan- 
desa,  the  pdka  has  to  be  characterised  by  easy 
intelligibihty,  and  the  sayyd  by  smooth  even- 
ness and  melodious  setting  of  words.  That 
all  these  requisites  of  the  suitable  style  are  to 
be  found  distinctly  in  the  Meghasandesa,  you 
are  all  certain  to  make  out,  if  you  bring  your 
critical  intelligence  to  bear  well  upon  the  study  of 
that  poem.  How  the  very  words  that  Kalidasa 
uses  in  his  Meghasandesa  are  all  so  appropriately 
resonant  with  the  feelings  which  the  Yaksha 
must  have  had  in  his  heart  !  Even  if  w^e  change 
or  displace  a  single  word  in  any  stanza,  taking 
care  not  to  do  any  violence  to  the  metre  or  the 
meaning  thereby,  the  beauty  of  the  stanza  at 
once  seems  to  fade  away  very  considerably. 
Those  of  you  that  know  how  to  read  the  poem 
well  with  all  its  musical  rhythm— I  know  there 
are  only  very  few  among  you  that  can  really  do 
so— will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  mere  effect 
on  your  ears,  that  its  very  language  is  lovingly 
plaintive  and  pathetic,  being  throughout  sym- 
pathetically attuned  to  the  feelings  welling  forth 
from  in  the  perturbed  heart  of  the  Yaksha. 
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Let  u«  now  notice  the  metre  which  the  poet 
ha?  chosen  for  this  poem.  It  is  called  SrzdharS 
in  Bharata's  N'dtyasastra ;  but  its  common 
name  is  Manddkrdnta,  which  means  that  it  is  a 
metre  that  advances  along  slowly.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  take  the  metre  known  as  Drtitavilam- 
biLa,  and  try  to  read  the  Mandakrdntd  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  may  read  the  Drutavi- 
lamhita.  Or  let  us  try  to  read  the  Drutavilambita 
with  the  slowness  with  which  the  Alatiddkrdntd 
has  to  be  read.  In  either  case  we  are  sure 
to  find  that  the  reading  becomes  awkward  and 
unnatural.  In  reading  with  the  proper  rhythm 
J^f^^'^^^mTf  5fvn  ^?T,  we  may  very  easily 
observe  how  this  metre  seems  successively 
to  run  and  to  lalter,  so  as  to  justify  its 
name  as  the  '  quick-and-slow  '  metre.  Let  us 
again  take  the  Rathoddhatd  metre  defined  as 
^l«TTT%f  ^«fT^cTT  ^m,  and  find  out  the  nature 
of  the  rhythm  of  its  movement.  If  we  have  the 
ear  to  perceive  its  peculiar  movement  well,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  gallopping 
character.  Indeed  its  very  name  tells  us  that  it  is 
a  metre  which  gallops  like  a  horse-chariot.  Thus 
you  may  see  that  in  the  Manddkrdntd  metre 
k»elt  there  is  some  device  which  compels  you  to 
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read  the  stanza  haltingly  and  slowly.  This  is 
due,  so  far  as  I  can  r^ee,  to  the  prevalence  of  long 
and  heavy  s>  llables  in  the  line,  to  its  being  split 
up  into  three  distinct  bits  of  gradually  increasing 
syllabic  measure  by  means  of  two  vrell-marked 
hiatuses  in  addition  to  the  stop  at  the  end,  and 
also  to  its  appreciable  lengthiness.  Slow  and  hal- 
ting movement  is  in  consequence  a  natural  result 
due  to  tlie  very  structure  of  this  metre.  And  the 
separated  and  sorrowful  lover,  sending  his 
metrical  message  of  consoling  love  and  hope  to 
his  beloved — who  is  far  away — through  the  love- 
inspiring  cloud,  how  can  he  have  chosen  a  more 
suitable  metre  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  other  metre  which  can  have  served  the  pur- 
pose so  well  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  very 
nearly  become  a  recognised  rule  among  Sanskrit 
authors  that  Sandesakdvyas  should  generally  be 
composed  in  the  Mandakrdntd  metre.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  known  imitators  of  Kalidasa'» 
Meghasandesa  has  followed  this  rule,  whatever 
may  be  the  poetic  value  o('hi>  prouuciion  other- 
wise. If  in  regard  to  style,  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  appropriate  relation  between  sense  and 
sound,  as  well  as  between  the  character  of 
the   -speaker  and  the    manner    of    his   speech, 
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surely  there  must  also  be  an  appropriate 
relation  between  the  import  of  any  given 
poem  and  the  metre  in  which  it  is  composed. 
That  Kalidasa  had  a  very  fine  musical  ear  to 
judge  the  appropriateness  of  the  metres  used  by 
him  in  relation  to  the  context  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  stanzas,  is  evident  in  all  his 
writings.  And  here  in  the  use  of  the  Manda- 
krdnta  metre  there  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
choice  of  the  means  to  the  end  ;  and  much  of 
artistic  excellence  in  execution  is,  as  I  daresay 
you  know,  really  dependent  upon  such  choice. 
In  the  language,  in  the  metre,  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  city  of  Alaka  and  of  the  route  to  be 
taken  by  the  cloud  in  its  journey,  in  every- 
thing, in  short,  we  notice  about  this  poem  that 
complete  artistic  appropriateness  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  appropriate  adjustment  of  appropriate 
means  to  appropriate  ends.  I  believe  we  have 
now  seen  what  sort  of  artistic  idealism  and  what 
architectonic  unity  there  are  in  the  Meghasan- 
desa,  how  beautiful  its  whole  design  is,  how 
harmonious  the  adjustment  of  its  parts,  and  how 
skilful  the  working  out  of  all  their  details.  And 
when  it  is  further  seen  that  the  object  kept  in 
view  by  the  poet  is  probably  nothing  less  than 
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the  presentation  in  all  its  aesthetic  perfection,  of 
the  life-giving  and  life-sanctifying  value  of  true 
love  as  tested  by  the  keen  heart-ache  of  sepa- 
ration and  as  ennobled  by  the  intensified  and 
enduring  faithfulness  of  heart  to  heart,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than  ample 
justification  for  my  estimate  of  the  poem  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  products  of  the  poetic  art 
known  to  human  culture  and  civilisation. 
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